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AN ELK HUNT IN THE WYOMING 
ROCKIES 


PACK AND SADDLE SNOW TRAILS IN THE BEST ELK COUNTRY 


BY ROBERT LIVERMORE 


HAD long had in mind a hunting trip 
in the mountains of Wyoming before 
the big game, now vanishing so fast 
throughout the West, should have gone, 
so I got into communication with Bob 
Stillwell, a foreman of a ranch near Sher- 


idan, whose desires were similar to mine. 
We met early in September, and set about 
getting an outfit together which, as we 
were experienced in camp life, and had 
our own beds and personal impedimenta, 
did not take long. 
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My friend had his own two saddle ani- 
mals—very good ones, too, and I finally 
bought a sturdy young bay whose owner 
warned me that he could buck; but after 
one instance of really high-class “pitch- 
ing’ while we were getting acquainted, 
which very neatly unloaded me, the pony 
steadied down, and later proved to be a 
faithful and willing animal throughout 
the trip. 

We left the ranch with three pack 
horses on September 30th, headed across 
the Big Horn Mountains, in a driving 
rain, and after searching in vain for game 
signs in the Big Horns, made a forced 
march across the Basin to Cody, a long 
jog, over dry and dusty roads, fording 
saddle deep the Big Horn River. 

We were glad, indeed, to reach Cody, 
and having stabled our horses, to rest, and 
discuss future plans in the pleasant and 
very modern hotel. 

Although we were not “dudes” in the 
local sense of the word, having our own 
outfit, and accustomed to life in the open, 
we decided that it would save time, now 
precious as the mountain tops were get- 
ting white with snow, to engage a good 
guide who would not be above working, 
share and share alike, arid would put us 
into the heart of the game country with- 
out delay. 

We ran across such a man in one Fred 
Chase, who, after some demurring, on ac- 
count of the lateness of the season, and 
the danger of having too much to do, 
should our capacity for holding up our end 
not prove up to our claims and appear- 
ance, finally agreed to go into the moun- 
tains with us. He suggested, however, 
that we first take a short trip out on the 
plains, some twenty miles north of Cody, 
ostensibly to try for antelope, but proba- 
bly to try us out, and as we were quite 
willing to do so, we set out in company 
with Chase and two friends of his, broth- 
ers, Charlie and Harry Workman, and put 
in three days of vain hunting on the 
plains. We did see a band of six; but 
after stalking, firing at long range and 
missing, riding long circles in snow and 
rain, desperately cold, and miserable work, 
gave them up as a bad job, and came in to 
Cody, thoroughly convinced that of all 
wary beasts the modern antelope had them 
all beaten for ability to spy the would-be 


hunter, and, forthwith, to make them- 
selves scarce. 

Workman was taking a late party of 
local sportsmen, three in number, into the 
woods, and as we had taken quite a liking 
to “Charlie,” we decided to pull along 
with them until we got into the hunting 
grounds. The combined outfits headed up 
the Stinking Water River, now called, I 
believe, owing to the influence of sundry 
purists of the vicinity, the Shoshone, and 
on the second day made camp at the 
mouth of a creek, where the wagon road 
ended and the trail into the wilderness 
began. After making camp, Bob and I 
lured a few nice trout from the clear 
waters of the evil name, and ate our first 
meal of fried trout together since long ago 
in Maine. 

On the 15th of October in the midst of 
a driving snowstorm we packed up and 
headed up the trail, the combined outfits 
now consisting of seven riders and twenty- 
one pack horses. Some hours of climb- 
ing, Slipping, and plunging on the steep 
snowy trail convinced us that an early 
camp was advisable, so we stopped at the 
first level spot and cleared the snow by 
burning big piles of sage brush, and soon 
had our tents pitched and a meal in proc- 
ess of cooking; and, wet as we were, 
found comfort for the night. It was nec- 
essary next day to dry our clothes and 
saddles thoroughly in the bright sunshine, 
which had succeeded the storm, so Chase, 
Stillwell and I climbed the mountain 
above camp on the lookout for a little 
game for the larder. We soon ran across 
tracks of three deer in the new snow, and 
after a short tracking, spied them below 
us, feeding in a thicket. A fusilade fol- 
lowed, and one small buck was the vic- 
tim. A quick descent to camp, half walk, 
half slide, brought our first game to our 
waiting hungry friends, and to the pot. 

Next morning, horses and men, re- 
freshed by the rest and feed, we started 
on the long climb to the famous Ishawoa 
Pass, the gateway to the big game coun- 
try. We found it hard going through ever 
deepening snow and increasing cold. An- 
other snowstorm had arisen, which as long 
as we rode through the thick timber did 
not bother us much, beyond the discom- 
fort; but when we came out on the bare 
hillsides of the pass at the timberline, 











came near to putting an end temporarily to 
our march, for we found the trail oblit- 
erated by deep drifts, and it was nearly 
impossible to drive the pack animals 
against the cutting wind and blinding 
snow. We had a serious hour of digging 
out horses stuck in the drifts, and of beat- 
ing down a passable trail, cold and dis- 
heartening work to would-be hunters. In 
fact, one of the accompanying party, of 
weaker courage than his companions, 
mounted on a poor, scraggy Indian pony, 
at last declared that he could go no fur- 
ther, and told us to go on without him. 
What his idea was, whether he was really 
exhausted, or simply mock heroic, I have 
never understood, but whatever he meant 
we simply laughed at him, and gave him 
a better mount, while one of us alternately 
walked or bestrode his sorry steed. Once 
over the pass, we made haste down the 
mountainside for the shelter of the tim- 
ber, and soon found a good camping spot 
4 among the spruces by the side of Pass 
Creek. 

We spent a day or two at this camp, 
giving our horses a chance to feed (as 
usual in deep snow), and looking for sign 
of the elk herds whose range this is. We 
found, however, that they had been driven 
lower by the storm, and our only game 











“WE SPENT A DAY OR SO AT THIS CAMP” 


was had from a band of migrating deer, 
one of whose members fell to a volley of 
very badly aimed shots (save one) from 
the guns of Chase and myself. 

Finding that the elk had gone, we 
rounded up our horses, and thawed the 
frozen saddles and ropes, packed, and 
moved a short distance to the beautiful 
meadow valley near the southeast corner 
of Yellowstone Park, near where Thor- 
oughfare Creek joins the Yellowstone 
River. All snow covered, as it was, the 
valley was a pleasant sight, and numerous 
elk signs further gladdened our hearts. 
Camp was made in the shelter of a little 
pine grove on the banks of the creek over- 
looking the broad willow grown, beaver 
dammed meadows. Opposite rose steep 
pine-covered mountains with the tall sum- 
mit of Hawk’s Rest Peak above them, and 
behind, a scant mile away, the rocky 
ranges of Yellowstone Park, the forbid- 
den ground. 

Morning saw us up bright and early, 
and all scattering for a hunt. Chase and 
I, crossing the creek on the ice, stepped 
out of cover almost on top of three big 
grey coyotes; so big they appeared almost 
wolves, and we downed one as they ran 
for luck and the good of the game supply. 

We made a steep climb to the top of the 
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mountain, and struck a fresh bull elk 
track, which we followed for a mile or 
so; but, careful as we were in our stalk, 
lost our meal through the greater clever- 
ness of our quarry, who, before lying 
down, had made a short circle and placed 
himself in an excellent position to watch 
possible intruders on his back trail. The 
story was plain to read in the snow, but 
no sound had we heard of his abrupt de- 
parture. With increased respect for the 
elk’s much-slandered game qualities, we 
followed the crest of the ridge to the so- 
called Hawk’s Rest Pass, a gap in the 
range, and here ran across the tracks of a 
small band—one big bull among them. 
We went hot on the track, and soon saw 
some cow elk feeding. We stood motion- 
less many weary minutes until a big bull 
walked into the open, 150 yards away. 
Quelling a bit of buck fever, I fired at his 
shoulder; but, as it turned out, hit too far 
behind. Away went the whole band, while 
I followed hotfoot in the rear, and soon 
came up with the bull, who had stopped, 
hard hit, but who made off when he saw 
me coming. I bowled him over with an- 
other shot; but he wouldn’t stay down, so 
for a time it was a breathless chase, run- 
ning and shooting, until a lucky shot 
brought him down to stay. He was a big 
six-pointer, but to my chagrin, I found he 
had lost half of one antler by fight or ac- 
cident, so his head was worthless for 
mounting. We built a fire, and “scalped” 
him, nevertheless, and then, with a back- 
load and more of meat, hide and horns, 
slid and tumbled to the bottom of the 
mountain, crossed the deep creek on a fal- 
len tree, and reached camp in the gath- 
ering darkness. The others had had vary- 
ing luck; most got nothing, but the Work- 
mans had gotten into the midst of a small 
herd, and each secured their bull. 

The camp on Thoroughfare proved so 
agreeable that we spent several days here 
enjoying the fresh, sparkling air, the clear 
waters of the creek, and the hearty food, 
idling in camp or hunting, as we liked. 
After the first day, game of the sort we 
wished was not plentiful and many a long 
hunt yielded no returns, but as often said, 
“It is not all of hunting to hunt,” and we 
found this camp no exception. We ex- 
plored the surrounding country pretty 
thoroughly, and as thoroughly enjoyed 
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ourselves in doing so. Bridger Lake, a 
pretty little sheet of water, clear as crys- 
tal, lay some three miles away. We found 
its surface covered with ducks of all 
kinds, and among them three beautiful 
snow white swans, who took wing with 
loud trumpeting at our approach. A few 
ducks, however, and one large trout 
stayed to grace our evening meal. Near 
here, we saw the east line of the Park, a 
straight path hewn through the forest, 
stretching over many hills. Stillwell and 
I lay one evening in the shelter of a cliff 
near this line hoping for a stray “over- 
flow” elk venturing across from the pro- 
tection of Uncle Sam. 

Toward dusk, we heard a loud tramp- 
ling, and got ready for business. “A bull,’ 
whispered Stillwell, but, instead, a great 
black bulk, seeming eight feet high, 
stepped out into the open, and stalked by 
us with a grunt—a big bull moose, pro- 
tected by the game laws. These moose 
were fairly plentiful hereabouts. We saw 
several at odd times browsing among the 
willows in the bottoms. So tame are they 
from long exemption that one time an 
enormous bull, scenting our pack train 
from afar and drawn by curiosity, came 
plunging through the bushes and followed 
us at fairly close distance for nearly a 
mile. They are well grown as to body; 
but those we saw had very small antlers, 
as compared with their brethren else- 
where. 

At length, wearying of lack of game, 
Stillwell, Chase, and I determined to pull 
out for that mecca of hunters, the Buffalo 
Fork of the Snake. Workman, too, de- 
cided to leave his party and join forces 
with us. 

The last of October, we packed, and 
headed away from Thoroughfare, across 
the Yellowstone, here nothing but an 
overgrown creek, and up to Two Ocean 
Pass, on the watershed of the continent. 
There was much snow and consequent 
hard traveling on our side of the Pass; 
but once over the ridge we dropped down 
into a veritable hunters’ paradise. Tall 
grass, bare of snow, covered the hillsides; 
springs of clear water gushed out from 
under the pines, and game was every- 
where: It was, however, only a seeming 
paradise for the hunters, although without 
doubt one for the game, as all this stretch 
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“AND UP TO TWO OCEAN PASS” 


of country had been lately converted into 
a State preserve, and being reasonably 
law-abiding, we withheld our hands. It 
was sore temptation, though, to see, as we 
did, first a big bull elk with stately antlers 
trot slowly away through the bunch grass 
stopping as if to tantalize; then a mile 
further three or four “big ones,” who 
crashed down the hillside with tossing ant- 
lers. Still further, we “flushed” a band of 
twenty in an open. Stillwell and I 
couldn’t resist our feelings of enthusiasm, 
and putting our horses at the run, jump- 
ing fallen logs and sunken brooks, soon 
got amongst them, only to pull up and 
wish the panic-stricken herd “God speed.” 
When, later in the day, on the bare slopes 
of Limestone Mountain, a massive peak 
rising from near the Buffalo Fork, we 
saw a huge band dotting the slope like 
grazing cattle, and heard the bulls of the 
herd “bugling” their clear challenge from 
one to another we thought indeed that we 
need look no further for the long-looked 
for hunting grounds. Sunset saw us safe- 
ly across the clear waters of The Fork, 
and encamped by its banks in a flat little 
sage brush prairie, bare of snow, and rich 
with good grass. 

The morning found us astir, and, break- 


fast over, off afoot for the hunt. Alas, 
for our hopes of yesterday for a virgin 
land! Game there had been in plenty, 
and recently, as told by the story of tracks 
innumerable; but that there had not been 
lacking hunters we were soon to find. 

This country of the Buffalo Fork is 
ideal; a land of rolling hills, some grassy 
and open, some thickly timbered with 
spruce and pine and “quaking asp”; in the 
distance, westward, the Tetons raise their 
jagged, snow-covered peaks to the sky, 
and at their foot stretch the rolling plains 
of Jackson’s Hole. A beautiful wilder- 
ness it is, even now advancing settlements 
have not changed its aspect. Six years 
ago it was almost unspoiled, and far from 
the outside world. 

After a day in camp, to give the scat- 
tered elk a chance to gather, or for more 
to drift across from the timber and game 
reserve, we set out again—horseback this 
time—and rode in skirmish line through 
the open timber and grassy parks. No 
large herd was in the vicinity; but scat- 
tering elk were fairly plentiful. We held 
fire, however, as those seen were either all 
cows or small bulls, none of them fair 
game. Along toward evening, I found 
myself alone, riding in the direction of 
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camp, through a grassy aspen grove on 
the slopes leading down to the Buffalo 
Fork. Suddenly my horse pricked his 
ears, and ahead, in a clearing, I saw 4 
cow elk lying down. I dismounted, and 
made a careful and painful stalk, flat in 
the snow, straight across the clearing to 
within 50 yards. She heard or winded 
me, and rose to her feet, ears out, the pic- 
ture of alarm, keeping me motionless in 
the painful attitude I happened to be at 
the moment. The bull, who, as I had 
thought, was near by, grazing, stepped 
out, and joined his mate. Then off they 
went, in long leaps, down hill, the bull 
carefully and ungallantly keeping behind 
the cow, so that I had no chance to fire. 
Knowing the elk habit of stopping a short 
distance away, to see what had alarmed 
them, I ran, too, and, sure enough, saw 
them again stopped and listening. This 
time, the bull was a fair mark, and down 
he went, somersaulting down the hill to 
bring up in a thicket, stone dead; a big 
six-pointer. I hung him to a tree by the 
aid of my horse and rope, dressed him, 
and made for camp, howled home by the 
coyote chorus, well satisfied by a success- 
ful stalk on noble game. 

On October 26th we had decided, after 
this day’s hunt, to move camp back to 
Thoroughfare, as the season was getting 
late, and Workman’s party was waiting. 
This last day proved a red-letter one, for 
game, unexpected, but all the more wel- 
come, fell to the lot of two of us. Chase 
and I, with a pack horse, had ridden out 
to the district where our bulls were hung, 
to gather the meat and heads. I left 
Chase at work skinning, and rode over to 
the grove where, on the first day, we had 
killed the crippled bull. There lay his 
carcass; but useless for hide or meat, for 
some enormous brute had eaten full half 
of it. A short inspection showed that the 
feaster had been a bear, and a huge one, 
for his tracks, deep trodden and fresh in 
the snow, showed his weight and size. 
The beast had eaten his fill that morning, 
and his tracks pointed away up hill, 
through the pine thickets, where he proba- 
bly lay not far away. My first thought 
was to go after him alone; but second 
thoughts were to get Chase, partly be- 
cause I wanted him to share the sport, 
partly, and mostly, I think, because, never 
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having seen a bear at close quarters, I 
felt it to be a little risky work for the first 
time to face and kill a bear of this size. 

Chase’s eyes bulged when he saw the 
size of the tracks; but he grinned and 
said: “Let’s git him!” So we got ready 
for battle. We decided to follow him up 
directly, and to tackle him on _ sight, 
whether there were trees to climb in the 
neighborhood or not. We agreed to do 
equal shares in the killing (or getting 
killed), and to go halves on the bear. 
Then we went after him. 

The trail led us up hill, through thickets 
of small pine “pole patches,” as they call 
them here, so thick that we had to force 
our way. We had gone about a quarter of 
a mile, and were in a perfect jungle of 
“poles,” I about twenty feet to one side 
of the tracks and Chase standing in them, 
when I saw him raise his gun. I ran in 
and saw the bear just as he fired. There 
was a frightful, wild sounding roaring, 
and a commotion in the brush not 60 feet 
away, and I saw his big black bulk and 
champing jaws apparently making to- 
ward us. 

“He’s coming,” yelled Fred, “Give it 
to him!” and I blazed away—“Bang!” 
“Bang!” 

“He’s coming !” 

“Bung!” “Let him have it!” (Chase 
loquitur), and so we did, standing side by 
side, till our guns were empty, the bear all 
the time roaring, gnashing his teeth, rear- 
ing aloft, and tearing the brush aside with 
sweeps of his powerful paws, till, with our 
last shot he fell and lay there still. We 
reloaded and moved forward cautiously, 
looking for trouble, but bruin’s days were 
over. He lay there dead, a huge bulk of 
fur and blood and froth—a grizzly, and 
one of the largest. He had played terrific 
havoc with the saplings around him, and 
had moved about ten feet toward us be- 
fore he fell; but whether he actually saw 
us and was charging, so thick was the 
brush and so hard to see through clearly 
that I am unable to say. At any rate, he 
didn’t run away—nor did we. He turned 
out to be “Old Four Toes,” a notorious 
grizzly in this section. 

We had, of course, no means of weigh- 
ing the bear; but estimated that he should 
weigh, judging from his size and the diffi- 
culty we had in rolling him over in skin- 
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ning, not far from a thousand pounds. 
He was an old bear, and a warrior, if bat- 
tle scars and broken fangs are evidence. 
His weight and size lay inore in his great 
girth, rather than in his length, for from 
claw to claw of his forefeet his hide, now 
in my house, measures eight feet, even 
after tanning, while his length is but little 
more. Of course, this bear was no record 
breaker, nor did he approach in size the 
huge Kadiaks; but for thickly settled and 
nearly gameless America he was certain- 
ly a worthy opponent. 

After we had satisfied ourselves that 
bruin was dead, Fred and I had a small 
war dance of joy around the carcass of 
the biggest game in the country, then 
rolled up our sleeves, and went to skinning 
our trophy. After several hours’ hard 
work, we got the job completed, and, lash- 
ing the hide to a pole, packed it to the 
horses and transferred it from our aching 
shoulders to the snorting pack pony, and 
made for camp to eat, and tell our story 
over and over again, and to sleep—well 
content. 

After such game, it seemed rather an 
anti-climax to stay longer in pursuit of 
elk, so, our pack train laden with heads, 


hides, and bear meat, we pulled out from 
our pleasant camp on the sage brush flats 
of the Fork, and headed across the Pass 
again to Thoroughfare, where we arrived 
after a long day of riding and bucking 
new fallen snow to find our friends of the 
other outfit gameless and weary of 
waiting. 

Stillwell and I were anxious to see 
something of the country further to the 
eastward, and were not yet ready to for- 
sake pack and saddle for the delights (?) 
of civilization, so, after a day or so of 
resting and feasting on elk and bear meat. 
garnished by what other delicacies our 
fast-diminishing camp larder could sup- 
ply, we separated once more, Stillwell and 
I, taking our own outfit, and leaving the 
others to make their way to Cody by way 
of the Ishawoa. 

Once more we crossed Two Ocean Pass, 
now really difficult in the always deepen- 
ing snow, and were forced to camp not 
far below the top at the mouth of Soda 
Creek. A big band of elk came down to 
water here, and made sweet music with 
their bugling; but were unmolested by us. 

Next day we were off by dawn, and 
soon found the rough wagon road, which, 
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crossing the Buffalo Fork by a rustic 
bridge and heading up Black Rock Creek, 
eventually comes out on the Wind River. 
Along the road, we saw the tracks of a 
big band of elk pointing our way, and in 
the afternoon we overtook the rear guard, 
a small band of young bulls. Near sunset 
we heard bugling in the woods to our 
right, and decided to investigate. Leav- 
ing our horses, we crawled from cover to 
cover, and finally got right in amidst the 
largest herd I had ever seen. We lay at 
the edge of a thicket peering out over a 
wide meadow, and there, some far away 
and some so near that we could have hit 
them with a stone, were fully 200 elk; 
cows, calves and bulls, feeding, lying 
down, and bugling, all unconscious of a 
deadly enemy so near. There and then 
fell a big six pointer, and at the shot elk 
streamed across the meadow and out from 
the woods on every side, bewildered and 
uncertain where to go—then, scenting us, 
galloped in wild stampede up the slope of 
the hill and away, followed at the last by 
the monarch of the herd, who, with dig- 
nity, trotted across the clearing, stopped 
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200 yards away and faced us, then threw 
back his lofty antlers, and with one deep, 
mellow note of defiance, turned and 
plunged into the forest after his fleeing 
herd. We might have killed him im spite 
of the gathering dusk; but one good bull 
was enough, and content with our bag, we 
dressed him and made camp near by. 
That was the last of our elk hunting, 
for during the night a bitterly cold snow 
storm came up. The wind whistled 
around us, smoke from our feeble fire 
filled the tent, and blankets seemed made 
of muslin. The poor horses fared even 
worse, for, cold and hungry, they huddled 
in the shelter of a spruce grove, too dis- 
spirited to search for grass. In the morn- 
ing, we saw that we must be moving if we 
were to negotiate the height of land be- 
tween us and Wind River, for a real bliz- 
zard was commencing, and our horses, 
weak from long fasting, would soon be 
unable to wade the deep snow drifts. 
Eleven days of steady riding, via Dubois, 
Fort Washington and the Red Desert, 
brought us to the rails, and the end of our 
trip at Rock Springs. 
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The Sullivan Pistol Act 

In order that the sportsmen of New York 
state and those of other states where sim- 
ilar legislation is contemplated may ap- 
preciate the far-reaching effects of the lan- 
guage of such an act as the so-called Sulli- 
van anti-pistol law we append below an 
exact copy of paragraphs 1896 and 1897 re- 
lating to the sale and carrying of dangerous 
weapons. This law is general—all counties 
of the state. It forbids even the giving of 
an air rifle or a spring gun to your boy, 
if under sixteen years of age, and makes it 
a felony to carry any firearm of any size 
which may be concealed about the person, 
such as a pocket rifle, for instance, in any 
city, village or town of the state without 
a license issued by the local magistrute. 
We believe that the careful perusal of this 
act will show just where it constitutes a 
hardship on the sportsmen of the state and 
will post our readers as to the points which 
should be pressed for amendment. Here is 
the law as it stands, exclusive of sections 
1899 and 1914, relating to the destruction of 
confiscated weapons and sale of revolvers 
and other firearms: 

General—All Counties. 
Laws of New York.—By Authority. 
Cuap, 195. 

AN ACT to amend the penal law, in relation 
to the sale and carrying of dangerous 
weapons. 

Became a law May 25, 1911, with the ap- 
proval of the Governor. Passed, three- 
fifths being present. 

The People of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do 

enact as follows: 

Section 1. Sections eighteen hundred and 
ninety-six, eighteen hundred and _ ninety- 
seven and eighteen hundred and ninety-nine 
of chapter eighty-eight of the laws of nine- 
teen hundred and nine, entitled “An act pro- 
viding for the punishment of crime, con- 
stituting chapter forty of the consolidated 
laws,” are hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

§ 1896. Making and disposing of danger- 
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ous weapons. A person who manufactures, 
or causes to be manufactured, or sells or 
keeps for sale, or offers, or gives, or dis- 
poses of any instrument or weapon of the 
kind usually known as a blackjack, slung- 
shot, billy, sandclub, sandbag, bludgeon, or 
metal knuckles, to any person; or a per- 
son who offers, sells, loans, leases, or gives 
any gun, revolver, pistol or other firearm 
or any air gun, spring gun or other instru- 
ment or weapon in which the propelling 
force is a spring or air or any instrument or 
weapon commonly known as a toy pistol 
or in or upon which any loaded or blank 
cartridges are used, or may be used, or any 
loaded or blank cartridges or ammunition 
therefor, to any person under the age of 
sixteen years, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

§ 1897. Carrying and use of dangerous 
weapons. A person who attempts to use 
against another, or who carries, or possesses, 
any instrument or weapon of the kind com- 
monly known as a blackjack, slungshot, 
billy, sandclub, sandbag, metal knuckles or 
bludgeon, or who, with intent to use the 
same unlawfully against another, carries or 
posseses a dagger, dirk, dangerous knife, 
razor, stiletto, or any other dangerous or 
deadly instrument or weapon, is guilty of 
a felony. 

Any person under the age of sixteen years, 
who shall have, carry, or have in his pos- 
session, any of the articles named or de- 
scribed in the last section, which it is for- 
bidden therein to offer, sell, loan, lease or 
give to him, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

Any person over the age of sixteen years, 
who shall have in his possession in any city, 
village or town of this state, any pistol, re- 
volver or other firearm of a size which may 
be concealed upon the person, without a 
written license therefor, issued to him by a 
police magistrate of such city or village, or 
by a justice of the peace of such town, or 
i> such manner as may be prescribed by 
ordinance in such city, village or town, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Any person over the age of sixteen years, 
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who shall have or carry concealed upon his 
person in any city, village, or town of this 
state, any pistol, revolver, or other firearm 
without a written license therefor, thereto- 
fore issued to him by a police magistrate of 
such city or village, or by a justice of the 
peace of such town, or in such manner 
as may be prescribed by ordinance of such 
city, village or town, shall be guilty of a 
felony. 

Any person not a citizen of the United 
States, who shall have or carry firearms, of 
any dangerous or deadly weapons in any 
public place, at any time, shall be guilty of 
a felony. This section shall not apply to 
the regular and ordinary transportation of 
firearms as merchandise, nor to sheriffs, 
policemen, or to other duly appointed peace 
officers, nor to duly authorized military or 
civil organizations, when parading, nor to 
the members thereof when going to and 
from the places of meeting of their respec- 
tive organizations. 

As we stated in a previous editorial, it is 
useless to look to the Constitution of the 
United States for annulment of the Sullivan 
Pistol Act on the score of unconstitutional- 
ity. Section 2 of the Constitution would 
seem to read that the rights of the citizens 


to bear arms shall not be infringed, but it . 


has been interpreted by the Supreme Court 
that this infringement refers only to Con- 
gress; in other words that Congress shall not 
infringe the rights of citizens of the various 
states to bear arms. It is therefore the sov- 
ereign power of the state to make such pro- 
visions for its own citizens as it chooses, and 
it is up to the citizens of New York State 
to so amend this bill that it will carry out 
its intended useful purpose and at the same 
time not deprive its citizens of the essential 
right of self-defense. The principal practical 
results of the Act so far have been, time 
and again, the arrest of a householder for 
having a pistol in his bureau drawer, while 
the burglar makes good his escape. Here at 
last is something that our city policeman can 
catch—the householder whom they were sent 
to protect, instead of the burglar whom they 
were not able to take. 

Particularly harmful is the provision de- 
priving our boys of practice with any sort of 
shooting weapons, even air rifles, until six- 
teen years of age. As a trainer in gun man- 
ners, sporting ethics and woodcraft for the 
youngster, the air rifle has no equal, yet the 
Sullivan Act forbids the selling or giving of 
them to any boy under sixteen, by which time 
he is far too old for any such weapon. We 
believe that the proper age for a boy to begin 
his acquaintance with rifle and shotgun is 
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twelve years, under the tutelage of an older 
sportsman. 

The law should be amended to permit: (1) 
Local license option in every city, town, and 
village in the state. (2) Persons to trans- 
port firearms through any town as hand bag- 
gage en route to some distant point. (3) 
Foreigners holding alien hunting licenses to 
carry hunting equipment. (4) Juveniles un- 
der sixteen to own air rifles under written 
permit issued to their parents in places where 
the population density does not exceed cer- 
tain specified limits. 





A Christmas Gift to Wild Life 

Our proposal for a Christmas gift from the 
sportsmen of America to the Wild Life of 
America is slowly but steadily bearing fruit 
in the form of checks, which are coming in 
from sportsmen all over the country. We 
wish to impress particularly the fact that a 
small donation not over a dollar is always 
welcome, in fact ten separate dollars from 
ten separate sportsmen are more in keeping 
with the spirit of the gift than ten dollars 
from one sportsman. Of course in the close 
times after Christmas when everyone is short 
one cannot expect the fund to increase very 
rapidly, and for this reason we have ex- 
tended the time till the 1st of February, as 
announced in the Sportsman’s World Depart- 
ment, so that everyone will have a chance to 
put in his dollar when the hat is passed. It 
is a unique opportunity and as we have been 
advised by the Game Protective Committee 
of the Camp Fire Club that this amount will 
be exclusively spent in pushing non-sale of 
wild game bills in the various states, every 
sportsman should feel like contributing his 
dollar to this work. This in no wise hinders 
the propagators of preserved game, while it 
does limit the activities of the market hunter 
and every sportsman should be heart and soul 
in accord with the movement. 





Pinchot’s Forestry Report 

In our January issue, we published in full 
Gifford Pinchot’s report on the forest situ- 
ation in the Adirondacks. In our opinion 
this report was a masterpiece. It covered 
exactly as much ground as could be reason- 
ably expected in the present state of mind 
of the public as regards forestry in the Adi- 
rondacks; it did not introduce theoretical 
provisions still open to argument in the 
minds of qualified foresters, and it did indi- 
cate a working policy with which everyone 
should be in accord and which, if followed 
out, will insure perpetuity of the forests of 
the Adirondacks protected from fire and re- 
tained in their pristine vigor. 























A DUCK HUNT IN A MOTOR BOAT 


THE USEFUL DAY-CRUISER AS AN ADJUNCT TO A DUCK SHOOT, 


IT’S 


TRANSPORTATION, HOTEL, DECOY CARRIER— AND INDEPENDENCE 


BY E. A. LEETE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. T. 


O, pup! Go, 
pup! 

Soon after 
the first of 
March, in 
this latitude, 
the enthusi- 
astic motor- 
boatman _be- 
gins to sit up 
and take no- 
tice. It mat 
ters not that 
the snow lies 
a foot deep 
onthe ground 
and ponds 
and rivers 
are still in 
the grasp of 
Jack Frost. 
It may be cold, but the almanac says that 
it is spring, and the chances are that the 
first warm day that comes will'find you 
nosing around in the cellar looking for a 
paint pot, and getting ready to put your 
boat in commission. It will be cold at first, 
but every day is warmer, and you don’t 
mind it. Far different is the work of 
laying a boat up in the fall. Cold north- 
westers tell of the approach of winter, 
but, hoping for a few more warm days, 
the motor boat is left in the water, for, 
unlike a sail boat, it can be used with 
safety much later in the season. Then, 
when at last you set a day to haul out, 
the tides are not running full enough, 
and once more the job is put off. The 
“lure of the motor boat” makes long sea- 
sons, and, as likely as not, when at last she 
goes on the bank, it will be in a snow 
storm. I own a small cabin launch called 
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the Petrel and have so much fun in her 
that the first of December finds her still in 
the water. We had put in a great summer 
on the water. We went days, and we 
went nights. We sailed with our friends, 
and we went by ourselves, we cruised 
and we fished, and when at last the sea- 
son was ended, we wanted more and 
wished the season was longer. There 
were down the bay, some six or eight 
miles, three small barren islands, a large 
one and two smaller ones. The large 
one had in it a sort of salt water lake, 
or landlocked harbor, fairly deep when 
once you were on the inside, but with a 
shoal at the mouth of it. There was 
some upland on this island, with a marsh 
surrounding the harbor. These islands 
were entirely deserted in the winter, and 
in summer were the home of a few 
fishermen who used the harbor for their 
boats, and lived in a little shanty on the 
upland. These islands had always been 
a famous resort for black ducks, and 
being so far from the shore, until the 
advent of the motor boat, had been little 
shot over. In the winter when the ducks 
were in season, it was a long ways to go 
in a sail boat, with the risk of not getting 
back. With gasolene for the motive 
power it was possible to go and come in 
almost any kind of weather. There had 
been that fall an unusual quantity of 
these birds in the bay and around on 
the marshes. Shy, wary fellows, they 
were too, and the man that brought home 
a good bag of this brand of duck was 
the envy of his less fortunate brethren. 
Sea ducks, coots, old squaws, and the 
like did not count and were not fit for 
a white man’s table. The flesh of the 
black duck was as fine and delicate as 
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any tame bird’s. They were good size, 
too, nearly as large as a tame duck and 
twice as much fun to kill. We man- 
aged to get quite a number around home, 
but there were so many gunners that it 
made the birds shy and hard to get. We 
had heard that down on these islands the 
birds were plenty and had not been dis- 
turbed. Such being the case, it did not 
require much urging on the part of my 
friend, Dick Harrison, to arrange a trip 
down to these islands. We had been 
together a good deal during the summer, 
and had shot together all the fall. These 
duck stories interested us both and we 
looked forward to great sport. We had 
been down there a number of times in 
the summer, but to go there in the winter 
was a new kind of excursion. We looked 
up a lot of decoys and spent the best 
part of a day in getting them ready, 
with the anchors and lines that went with 
them. We found an oil heater that we 
put in the cabin of the Petrel to keep 
warm with. Our other camping traps, 
coffee, sugar, salt and other stores, we 
always kept aboard, so outside of taking 
on board some gasolene and oil we had 
about all that we needed. It was a 
week before we had a good day tkat 
we dare start in, when one morning the 
sun rose clear and gave promise of good 
weather. It was a regular Indian sum- 
mer day, something left over from Oc- 
tober weather. In the morning it was 
quite cool, but with every indication of 
moderate, pleasant weather. With plenty 
to eat, we went aboard early with our 
guns and plenty of ammunition. 

A white frost covered the ground, and 
the water in the bottom of the gunning 
skiff was covered with ice. Not much 
like a summer trip, this motor boating 
in December. To be sure it was a mild 
day for the time of year, but the season 
was not midsummer. It was so cold that 
the engine bothered us a little at first, 
and we had to coax it some to start it. 
A little gasolene in the priming cup did 
the business, and in spite of the frost 
we heard the welcome explosion. Not 
very regular at first, but soon, warming 
up a bit, we struck our gait and pointed 
for the open sea. One thing that al- 
ways strikes me whenever I go on the 
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water in the winter time is the horrible 
lonesomeness of it. Three months be- 
fore, boats could have been seen in all 
directions, and now not one in sight. 
When we left, one lonesome clamdigger 
was the only human being in sight, and 
offshore the waters were as bare as they 
were at the creation. The entire fleet of 
pleasure boats were, with hardly an ex- 
ception, on the bank in winter quarters. 

The night had been still and cold, and 
the water lay as smooth and flat as a 
floor, with scarce a ripple to ruffle its 
surface. What air there was blew di- 
rectly in our faces and this, with the 
motion of the boat, made wind enough to 
chill us to the bone. The air was cold, 
the water was cold, and everything that 
we touched was cold. In fact, there was 
such a chill and we were so cold that 
Dick started the oil heater in the cabin to 
keep warm. This helped the one in- 
side, while the man at the wheel, with 
the cold tears running down his cheeks, 
shivered and waited for his turn to go 
below. 

There were plenty of ducks in sight, 
but not the kind that we were after. We 
ran through flocks of coots and old 
squaws with from a dozen to a thousand 
birds in them, some of them so large 
that when they rose the noise of their 
wings sounded like the surf on the beach. 
Sometimes, in running on them so quick, 
some of the birds that were under water 
would rise very near us, within a rod 
or two. They did not stay in sight long; 
a shake of the head, and a fleeting glance 
at two webbed feet, was all there was to 
it except the splash. We saw one flock 
of geese a good distance off, and a few 
loons mixed in with the ducks. 

Leaving the land behind us, and getting 
into deeper water, we also left the ducks 
that were feeding in the shoai water 
near the shore. Soon objects on the 
shore grew indistinct and finally faded 
into, not the green of summer, or the rich 
golden colors of autumn, but the brown 
and faded tints that mark a winter 
landscape. We took turns at the wheel, 
so that neither of us got very cold, and 
soon-made the islands, dead ahead. As 
we neared the land more ducks were in 
evidence, and near the islands we started 
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“WE TOOK THE GUNNING SKIFF” 


a fine bunch of black ducks. Of course 
we dared not leave the launch near where 
we expected to do our shooting, so we 
ran her into the little harbor and iet 
the anchor go in front of the shanty 
where the men lived in the summer. 

It seemed like landing on a desert 
island; no boats were anchored in the 
bay, and no men were on the beach. The 
shanty where the men lived was empty, 
and the chances were more than even 
that, save for the occasional visits of 
duck hunters like ourselves, no one would 
land on these islands until another sum- 
mer brought the fishermen. 

We took the gunning skiff, loaded in 
the decoys, guns and ammunition and 
went over to one of the small islands 
where we found a duck blind, built by 
duck hunters who had been there before 
us. We put out our decoys in front of 
the blind, put some dry seaweed and 
grass in for something to sit on and went 
in to wait for the game. The blind was 
a well-built one and we were very com- 
fortable and warm. It was hardly late 
enough on the tide for the birds to come 


in, so we had to wait perhaps half an 
hour before we espied a flock headed 
straight for the decoys. Lying low, we 
watched them and almost before we knew 
it they were circling above their wooden 
brethren with wings set to light. Dick 
let go both barrels and dropped one duck. 
I missed with my first, and stopped a 
bird with my second with a broken wing. 
Picking up our game we waited again, 
but not long this time, when two ducks 
came over. Dick got a little excited, and 
perhaps I did, and between us we both 
missed them. Dick blamed me, and said 
that I was no shot, while ! tried to rea- 
son with the boy and make him under- 
stand that if he had only held a little 
farther ahead he would have killed the 
birds. We kept on in this way for some 
time, a few birds coming in all the while 
and some staying with us. It was now 
along in the afternoon and time for us to 
stop shooting, and begin to think about 
getting home. The sun had clouded in 
and it was getting colder; it had been a 
longer wait than common this time and 
we were both getting pretty well cooled 
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“ AT THE CRACK OF THE NITRO THE DUCK CRUMPLED” 


off. Just as we were about ready to give 
it up, Dick touched my foot calling my at- 
tention to a noble flock of ducks that were 
coming straight for the decoys. On they 
came like a whirlwind, there must have 
been fifty in the bunch, and with our guns 
cocked and fingers on the triggers we 
drew our caps closer on our heads, and 
waited for them. I made up my mind 
right then and there that two of those 
ducks at least were to be mine. As they 
bunched over the decoys, I picked a bird 
and made a clean kill. The frightened 
fowl, now intent only on their own safety, 
instead of alighting among the decoys, 
swung in a graceful curve to get away. 
Swinging the clean brown tubes until 
they covered another of the swiftly mov- 
ing birds, I pulled the trigger. At the 
crack of the nitro, the duck crumpled in 
the air and dropped in the water, a dead 
bird. Dick had been improving his oppor- 
tunities as well and had two ducks down. 
How is that, pard?—Four barrels, and 
four birds, that is the way to do the trick. 
Picking up our ducks we waited again, 


but no more came, so we gave it up for 
the day. Getting into the skiff, we gath- 
ered in the decoys, loaded in what ducks 
we had, and started for the Petrel. It 
grew darker all the while and it was 
breezing up from the eastward. 

“I guess we did not start any too soon,” 
said Dick, “I should not wonder if it was 
sloppy before we got home, and dark, too, 
for that matter.” 

“Oh, I guess we can make it all 
right,” I replied, “it won’t take us long 
after we get started.” It was along the 
last of the ebb tide as we rowed in over 
the bar to get to the launch, and what was 
our consternation to find that the tide 
was so far out that it had shut us in. 
We just scraped over in the skiff, and 
that was all. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” said 
Dick, “it looks as though we were here 
for all night.” 

“It certainly does,” said I, “and there 
is something else to make it interesting 
for us.” 

“What is that?” he asked. 
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“You look sharp and you will see; what 
do you call that?” and I pointed my finger 
at a tiny flake of snow that floated down 
and fell on the boat. “Why, it is snow- 
ing,” said Dick. 

“That is just what it is doing,” I 
answered, and not only that but it will 
probably snow more before it snows any 
less. We may be thankful for one thing, 
and that is we are in a good harbor. 
Yes, and we have got enough to eat for 
a while.” Rowing alongside the Petrel 
we took account of stock. We had plenty 
to eat for another day, matches, and oil 
for our lamp, together with a few groc- 
eries that we had on board, left over from 
a former trip. There were also plenty of 
blankets, so that we should not freeze. 
We lit the oil heater and sitting in the 
cabin we talked the situation over. It 
was going to be dark before long and a 
long evening to put in somehow, to say 
nothing about the night. 

“Let’s go ashore and look around,” said 
Dick, “it won’t be dark for some time 
yet.” 

Getting into our boat we rowed over 
to the land, stopping at a small dock that 
put out from the shore in front of the 
shanty. Making the boat fast we 
walked up to the building to see what 
we could find to make our enforced 
sojourn on the island any pleasanter. 
We found the place forlorn enough 
on the outside. A little low shanty, with 
a door and two windows in it. Outside, 
near the place, was an old dory, with the 
bottom stove in, and a pile of lobster pots. 
A reel for drying nets stood near the old 
boat, an old cask or two, together with 
various other things, that told of the home 
of men engaged in getting their living 
from the salt water. The door was held 
in place by a rusty padlock. Under the 
circumstances we felt justified in breaking 
the lock and going into the place. This 
we did very easily by drawing the staple 
Inside we found what most we wanted, 
an old rusty stove. A very good stove 
it was too, in spite of the rust that cov- 
ered it. The pipe was whole and the 
first thing that we did was to start a fire. 
There were some bunks built up one side 
of the room, an old table, and two old 
chairs that had seen better days. It is 
wonderful what a transformation a fire 


makes on a time like this. When we 
enter this bare and lonely dwelling, far 
away from the haunts of man, it is as cold 
and desolate as the grave. We strike a 
match, and the tiny flame grows into a 
warm and cheerful blaze, that changes at 
once the whole aspect of things, and 
makes of this cheerless abode, a home, 
with warmth and comfort. 

The storm was increasing, night was 
coming on, and the fire was a Godsend to 
us. It was snowing now quite fast, so 
that it began to show white on the 
ground, but we were as snug as you 
please. Dick seemed to understand better 
than I did where to find wood, so I let 
him do it while I watched to see that it 
did not go out. We found among other 
things, an old lamp with no oil in it. We 
had plenty aboard the launch, so I went 
off and filled it against the evening hours 
that were coming. We also brought 
ashore our lunch. 

“Dick,” said I, “there used to be a lot 
of clams down on these flats, what do you 
say to digging a few for supper? We 
may need what grvb we brought with us 
later in the game.” 

He thought that this was a good idea, so 
we went down and with an old hoe that we 
found under the building, dug a nice mess 
of clams. Washing the mud and dirt 
from them they looked nice enough to eat 
raw, but after some debate we decided to 
cook them. We put them in an old rusty 
pot that was back of the stove, with a 
very little water in it and put them over 
the fire. Soon our pot was boiling, fill- 
ing the room with an odor that was al- 
most supper in itself. We wanted some 
coffee to go with them, and had to make 
another trip to the Petrel to get it. We 
hardly knew what to do about cups to 
drink it in, until Dick, who naturally has 
a rather inquisitive turn of mind, found 
some in the old cupboard in the corner of 
the room. To make our coffee we needed 
some water, so taking the pail that we had 
brought our provisions in, I started to 
the spring back of the house to get some. 
Filling the pail, as I turned to go back, 
I saw three black ducks fly over my head 
and pitch down in the water near our 
boat. Before I could get to the house, 
two more bunches flew over and lit in the 
bay. 
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“ GETTING OUR SMALL BOAT, WE ROWED OVER TO THE LAND” 


“Dick,” said I, opening the door, “we 
will have some good shooting right here; 
we have stumbled right on to one of the 
places where these ducks feed.” 

A black duck is a sort of a nocturnal 
bird, and feeds mostly in the night. It was 
one of the ways that we had of shooting 
them to lie low and take them as they 
flew over to their feeding grounds. The 
little bay, or harbor, where we were an- 
chored happened to be one of the spots 
where it was their custom to feed during 
the night, and the storm was driving 
them in early. Taking our guns that we 
had brought ashore with us, we went out 
and finding some shelter in a bunch of 
weeds, we waited. It was a dismal De- 
cember night and the darkness was com- 
ing on apace. Snow was falling faster 
than ever, a regular black duck night. 
We had been there but a few minutes 
when a lone bird coming out of the dusk 
behind us flew over our heads. Dick 
saw him first, and putting his gun to his 
shoulder, fired as the bird was directly 
over our heads. It was a dead shot, and 
the stricken bird without a flutter sank to 
the earth. As this one dropped, two more 
came over and one of them dropped at 
the crack of my gun. A little later Dick 
shot another that fell in the water with a 
broken wing. Running down to the bank 


he killed it with his secony barrel. It 
was fast growing dark and soon we must 
stop. The last chance that we had was 
a! three ducks that suddenly appeared di- 
rectly over our heads. Four bright 
flashes pierced the darkness, and never a 
bird came to earth. They were so near 
that it seemed as though we could have 
hit them with a stick, and we missed 
them all. 

“Well, Pard,” said Dick, “that doesn’t 
leave us much room to talk, does it? How 
did we come to miss that bunch?” 

This was a question, but miss them 
we did, and we had to let them go 
by. It was now too dark to shoot, so 
we went back to see how the supper was 
coming on, taking what ducks we had . 
shot up to the shanty. The clams were 
done, and our fire was out, and had to be 
rekindled. We put what lunch we had 
brought from home on the rickety table. 
Then came the steamed clams and coffee, 
with the old lamp to illuminate the festive 
board. We had been on the move since 
early morning, out of doors, with hardly 
time to eat a hasty lunch as we sat in the 
blind. It was now late in the afternoon, 
and this dish of clams with the coffee and 
trimmings tasted better than any meal 
that we had sat down to in a long time. 
There was very little style, but plenty of 
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victuals. Dick ate so much that I was 
ashamed of him, and at one time I was 
afraid that he would not leave enough for 
me. When at last we pushed our chairs 
back, the pail of clams had disappeared 
and the last drop of coffee drained from 
the pot. The coffee lacked sugar and 
cream, but it was coffee, and we did not 
care to have it sweetened, and neither of 
us took cream. I opened the door and 
looked out. It was still snowing storm- 
ily, and the wind increasing. Back of our 
little shack on the windward side of the 
island, we could hear the monotonous 
rear of the surf, while the whirling, eddy- 
ing snowflakes were rapidly covering the 
island with its winter mantle of white. It 
was now nearly six o’clock, and dimly 
through the darkness we could see the 
Petrel as she lay in front of our door. 

“Say, Pard,” said Dick, “had we better 
stay here or go aboard and sleep?” 

We talked it over and decided to sleep 
on the launch, as all our bedding was 
there and we could keep warm with the 
oil heater. We figured that we would 
spend the evening ashore and go aboard 
at bedtime for the night. Then it was 
that Dick conceived the crazy idea of 
dressing and cooking a couple of the 
ducks that we had shot on the island. 
These birds we had brought in and thrown 
under the table, where they were making 
no trouble whatever. The room was 
small, but they occupied very little of it 
and were out of the way entirely. When 
we commenced to pick the feathers off 
and take them to pieces, they filled the 
whole room. When Dick spoke of dress- 
ing the ducks, he said it in a careless, 
lighthearted sort of way, very much as 
though he would speak of trimming his 
finger nails. The gravity of the situa- 
tion soon dawned on us, however, and be- 
fore we had gone far we realized what we 
were up against. To begin with, a duck 
seems to have some sentiment about part- 
ing with his raiment, and the smooth, 
downy covering that looks so soft and 
warm is fastened in to stay. The smaller 
feathers seemed to be just soldered in, but 
the larger ones in the wings and tail we 
thought had been riveted. Dick found an 
old box, and we started to put the feathers 
in that. I would hardly want to swear 


that none of the feathers went into this 
box, I only know that very soon the room 
was full of duck, or more properly the 
outside of two ducks. We soon had a 
coating of feathers on the table, and some 
on the floor. The hot stove came in for a 
share of them, making a sort of a smudge, 
so that the odor of burnt feathers was 
quite noticeable. This smell may be a 
healthy odor, but it is not one that I 
should call for. Some of the lighter 
feathers floated into the bunks, so, as 
Dick said, if we had a few more birds we 
could have feathers to sleep on. The 
feathers where they came off took the 
skin with them, and where we did not get 
the feathers clean, we had two or three 
more layers to get off before we came to 
skin. The birds soon took on a curious 
mottled appearance, caused by the bare 
spots, and the places where the feathers 
had not been entirely removed. This was 
rather pleasing to the eye, but an article 
of food they did not look as we had been 
accustomed to seeing them. Between us 
we finally had the ducks so that we could 
see the skin in spots, and we singed the 
rest of them off as far as we could. I 
thought when he mentioned that we 
should dress the birds, that it was a 
good idea, and saw in my imagination the 
smooth, clean looking fowls that we see 
in the markets. Our birds did not look 
like this at all, so we undertook to dis- 
joint them. I tried it first, and Dick said 
that I did not understand it so he took 
hold. I will admit that I was no expert, 
but I was proud of myself when I saw 
him try to do it. He did not know the 
first thing about the job while I had a fine 
theoretical knowledge of what should be 
done. Together we managed to hack 
them in pieces so that we could get them 
into the pot, where it would take smarter 
men than us to tell them from chopped 
beef. I tried to reason with him and 
tell him where he failed in cutting up 
ducks; it seemed to do no good, however, 
so that I made up my mind that he was 
too old to learn, and gave it up as a 
bad job. . 

If any of my readers are ever tempted 
to pick a duck, take the advice of Josh 
Billings to the young man about to be 
married—don’t. If for any reason you 
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must do it, take the duck out onto some 
rock in the water and far from shore, 
with a strong breeze blowing, and pick 
it there. We put the mortal remains of 
these two unfortunate fowls into an old 
iron pot with some water and set them on 
the stove to cook. With our ducks on the 
fire and out of our way, we undertook 
to get some of the feathers out of the 
room. We found feathers everywhere, 
on the floor, in the chairs, and in the 
bunks. We could stir them up without 
any trouble; to induce them to leave the 
room was another thing. We did the 
best that we could with the ducks and 
sat down to watch them cook. It took 
a long time before we dared to say that 
they were done, and took them from the 
fire. Draining the water from them we 
set them one side for morning. 

“Well,” said Dick, “what do you think, 
isn’t it about time to think about going 
to bed? I am about ready to turn in.” 
It was only nine o’clock, but we were 
tired and the idea of bed seemed good to 
us. Blowing out the lamp and making 
the fire safe for the night, we started 
down the path to go aboard. Snow was 
still falling and was nearly shoe-deep; we 
had to clean what there was in the 
skiff before we could use the boat. It 
had been as warm as toast in the shanty, 
and the cold air from the outside world 
struck an icy chill through us as we 
stepped out. We managed to get aboard 
without mishap, made the skiff fast, payed 
out some more line on our anchor, swept 
away the snow from the cabin doors, and 
stepped below into our little sea bedroom. 
Dick lit the oil heater; this helped matters 
a lot, and it seemed more like living. With 
the cabin slide drawn it was too hot to be 
comfortable, so we slipped it back some 
to get air to breathe. There was plenty 
of bedding aboard, and Dick spread up 
one of the bunks and I made up the other. 
Then taking off some of our clothing 
we turned down the oil stove a trifle and 
turned in for the night. 

Along in the night the storm blew itself 
out and the stars pricked through the 
storm clouds. When morning dawned the 
skies had cleared and the wind gone down. 
The land, covered with a crystal blanket 
of dazzling whiteness and a long, heaving 


sea, alone gave evidence of the storm 
that had passed. It was nearly daylight 
when I awoke and looked out. The heater 
was still burning dimly, and a miniature 
snow lay where it had sifted through the 
open slide. 

Drawing on our clothes, we went out 
into the cockpit. This was partly filled 
with snow that we had to get out the best 
that we could with an old broom and dust- 
pan. Sweeping the deck and roof of the 
cabin, we took the skiff and went ashore. 
The shanty had cooled off considerably 
during the night and the fire that we built 
in the stove felt good to us. Dick went for 
some water for the coffee, and I turned 
my attention to the wreck of the two 
ducks that we had boiled the evening be- 
fore. To tell the truth these two birds 
had been on my mind somewhat during 
my waking hours during the night. Dick 
owned up that he knew nothing about 
cooking them, and had turned the whole 
jeb over onto me. I had given him to 
understand that I was a sort of an ex- 
pert at that kind of work, and I knew 
that to keep in his good graces I must 
finish up the job in good shape. I knew 
on general principles that the boiling 
would not hurt them, but what was to 
be the next step troubled me some. 

We had on board the Petrel some 
canned bacon that we took ashore with 
us, and taking the duck meat from the 
pot J fried some of this in the bottom of 
it. When this was nearly done I put in 
some of the duck and browned it. Just 
how it was going to turn out I did not 
know, but it was a complete success. 
Getting the anchor we slipped out over 
the bar and started the machine. 

Away trom the shelter of the island 
the long glassy swells told us of the storm 
that had passed in the night, and with the 
engine turning up in good shape the 
Petrel rose and fell on the long seas, 
every turn of tthe wheel bringing us 
nearer home. As it happened this 
was about the only chance that we could 
have made the trip as the weather turned 
cold and stormy within a few days so 
that it would have been impossible to 
have gone. The next turn of the tides, 
in a driving northeaster, the Petrel went 
onto the bank for the winter. 
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“ AFTER BUYING A SNOWSHOE THE NEXT THING IS TO FASTEN IT ON” 


UPS AND DOWNS OF THE SNOWSHOE 
TRAIL 


THE WOODCRAFT OF THE SNOWSHOE, HOW TO CHOOSE AND 
WEAR THEM. THE BEST WINTER SPORT EVER 


BY W. DUSTIN WHITE 


cessity—are obliged to wear them in 

the pursuit of their daily occupations. 
Prospectors, timber-cruisers and surveyors 
consider them as important as any other 
item of their apparel or equipment. Other 
people may wear them altogether from 
choice—merely for pleasure and for the 
sake of snowshoeing. They want some 
outdoor exercise in winter—some excuse 
for hiking away to the glistening, spark- 
ling woods—and snowshoeing combines 
both of these in convenient form. Still 
other people, hunters, trappers and ice- 
fishermen may not be included in either 
of the above classes since they wear 


G cess people wear snowshoes from ne- 


them not altogether from choice and 
neither are they absolutely obliged to wear 
them. They will find, however, that their 
field of winter activities can be broadened 
to a considerable extent by the addition of 
a pair of snowshoes to their outfit. 

The choice of a snowshoe is not the 
easiest matter in the world, but many 
people are surprised to learn that they 
cannot step into the nearest department 
store and pick out a shoe that has dur- 
ability and that will be satisfactory in 
every way. For whatever use you are 
buying a shoe, get one that is adapted to 
that particular use. There is a kind for 
each recreation and sport; a size for every 
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“EACH WILL SERVE ADMIRABLY THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH IT WAS INTENDED ” 


condition of the snow and a shape for 
every condition of the country traveled. 
In fact, there are styles and kinds with- 
out number. Every self-respecting tribe 
of northern Indians had a style of its 
own and shoes of those patterns are now 
made by the regular snowshoe manu- 
facturers under the name of the tribe 
which designed them. For instance, the 
Algonquin shoe now on the market is a 
short, blunt-toed model such as were worn 
by the Algonquin Indians and the Chip- 
pewa is a very long, narrow shoe, better 
adapted to the open country where those 
Indians traveled. Each and every model 
has its own sphere of usefulness and its 
many devotees and followers, but the 
average purchaser of snowshoes cares 
little for all this. What he wants is a 
good all-around shoe—one that he can 


wear when mountain climbing or rabbit 
hunting and one that will give good ser- 
vice in either place. 

The very best snowshoes are not made 
by the regular snowshoe manufacturers, 
nor will they be found in the nearest 
sporting goods store. The very best snow- 
shoes are made by some backwoodsman, 
Indian perhaps, but preferably white man. 
They are entirely hand made. The bows 
are split out and bent, the filler dressed, 
stripped and woven in, all by hand. Now 
I do not mean to say that this is the only 
shoe which it is advisable to buy. They 
are naturally expensive, and for the man 
who wears them constantly, probably the 
cheapest in the long run, but for the 
recreationist who wears them only a few 
days in a season, a commercial shoe 
of the proper size and shape will answer. 
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“SOME EXCUSE FOR HIKING AWAY TO 


The bows or frames of snowshoes 
should be made of good, second-growth 
white ash. This wood combines both 
lightness and strength and holds its shape 
well after being steamed and bent on the 
molds. The very best filler is made from 
caribou hide, but well-tanned cow or steer 
hide is very satisfactory. The mesh 
should be rather coarse. This bears just 
as well and will allow the loose snow 
which falls on at the sides to sift down 
through. One filled with a fine mesh 
holds much of this and consequently the 
shoe becomes heavy and walking ex- 
tremely wearisome. A snowshoe should 
have good balance, that is, the tail should 
be heavy enough to keep the toe up when 
the foot is raised. Some snowshoes are 
long and narrow, others are short and 
broad. The long, narrow ones are best 
for straight-ahead work in open country, 
but for short turning in rough places or 
thick woods the shorter they are the 


THE GLISTENING, SPARKLING WOODS” 


better. Some shoes have flat toes while 
others turn up. For mountain climbing 
the flat ones are the best, but for ordinary 
purposes the turn-up are preferable. They 
save the novice many a header and any- 
how, one does not want to be obliged 
to keep his mind constantly focused on 
his feet when out for a winter stroll. 

In the accompanying illustration five 
good models are shown. Each will serve 
admirably the purpose for which it was 
intended. A glance at the cuts and you 
will perceive reasons why each is adapted 
to its particular place. The first shoe at 
the left end of the row is of small size, 
especially designed for ladies’ wear. The 
shape is very good and the toe is turned 
up sharply, which makes it an easy shoe 
to get around in. The filler is of rather 
light strands and the mesh rather fine, but 
all things considered it is a very good 
shoe for ladies’ wear. The next is a 
very old home-made shoe, the one that I 
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learned to walk on; one that has borne 
me on many a snowy mile, and one 
about which clusters many fond memor- 
ies.. It’s medium length makes it a very 
handy shoe to travel on while hunting in 
thick brushy places, or in a country 
strewn with rocks and fallen trees. The 
toe is flat, which makes it better for hill 
climbing. For the fox hunter and ihe 
mountain climber a shoe of this model 
would prove very satisfactory. 

Number three is a long, narrow shoe, 
making for easy walking in open country 
and on straight-ahead work, but in thick 
woods or where one wishes to turn 
quickly as on a hunting trip, the tails are 
continually tangling with each other or 
fouling every tree you pass, obliging one 
to keep his mind always in the rear when 
it should be on the runway ahead, The 
filler in this shoe is made of deer hide, 
stripped too finely and woven too closely. 
Two or three days wear on soft, slumpy 
snow would render them almost worth- 
less. 

Number four is probably the best all- 
around shoe in the lot. The length and 
width are well proportioned. The shape 
is good. The toe turns up slightly, just 
enough to make walking easy. The ma- 
terial of construction is of good weight, 
which makes for strength and durability. 
The weave is of coarse mesh, which al- 
lows the snow which falls on at the sides 
to sift down through, saving the wearer 
from lifting it at every step. 

Number five is the Bear Paw model, a 
style quite popular among hunters. A 
glance shows the ease with which it could 
be handled in the roughest places. It is 
not as good, however, for straight-ahead 
work. The tail gives the others a bal- 
ance and keeps them in line. The Bear 
Paw is the ideal shoe for the small game 
hunter. 

After buying a snowshoe the next thing 
is to fasten it on. There are several 
styles of sandals on the market. These 
are usually a little slipper for the toe 
with a strap to buckle around the ankle. 
At times they work well, but a pair of 
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These 
thongs should be made of wicking or 


thongs is usually preferable. 
some material not liable to stretch. Raw- 
hide is all right on a very cold day but 
soon stretches in soft weather, and then 
walking becomes a snare and a delusion. 

There are several so-called best methods 
ot tying the thongs. My way is very 
simple. Pass the ends of the thong down 
through the post-hole on each side of 
the foot, bringing them up through the 
toe hole and drawing the thong tight 
across the toe. Now cross the thong in 
a single square knot on the toe, then tie 
the ends in a bow knot around the ankle 
and you have it. Simple to tie and easy 
to take up if it stretches. 

Moccasins are the best foot gear to be 
worn with snowshoes, but a pair of old 
lumberman’s high rubbers with the heels 
worn round are all right and if part of 
your travel should be on logging roads 
and such where you want to take off the 
snowshoes, they will be a whole lot 
beter. 

One needs good woolen clothing but 
not too much weight. 

There is health, happiness and profit in 
snowshoeing, any way you may figure it. 
The moonlight parties are good, the all- 
day jaunts are better, but a couple of 
weeks in the big north woods is best of 
all. Your apparent objective may be small 
game hunting, or ice-fishing, or mountain 
climbing, or merely tramping around with 
your camera, enjoying yourself, but what- 
ever you do you will be sure to enjoy the 
snowshoeing. The great white winter 
woods are full of new sights and wonder 
for the red-blooded person who will don a 
pair of snowshoes and look for them. 
The snug winter camp at the foot of the 
mountain ; the cozy evenings by the cheer- 
ful wood fire; the long, glorious days on 
the icy peaks; the thrilling music of the 
rabbit-hound in the thick, tangled swamp; 
the jumping of the signals out on the 
big windswept lake where you and your 
fish have made connections through the 
ice—ah me, but this is a big. big world 
for the man with the snowshoes. 
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the fortunes of the Cottonwoods herds. 





Synopsis of Preceding Chapters: Jane Withersteen, mistress of the Cottonwoods ranch, has 
befriended a Gentile rider named Venters and in so doing has angered and aroused the jealousy of 
Tull, the Mormon elder of the village of Cottonwoods. Tull commands his men to capture Venters 
and have him whipped out of the village. Rescue arrives in the person of Lassiter, the famous gun 
man of Southwestern Utah, who forces Tull to desist. Lassiter explains his presence in Cotton- 
woods by asking to see the grave of Milly Erne, having heard that Jane Withersteen knows where 
she is buried. He does not reveal his relationship to Milly Erne but is secretly shown the grave by 
Venters and Jane. At nightfall Venters discovers mysterious movements among the Mormons of 
the village and members of Oldring’s gang of rustlers, and is convinced that serious harm threatens 

















CHAPTER III 


AMBER SPRING 


Oldring and some of his men to visit 

Cottonwoods in the broad light of 
day, but for him to prowl about in the 
dark with the hoofs of his horses muffled 
meant that mischief was brewing. More- 
over, to Venters the presence of the 
masked rider with Oldring seemed espe- 
cially ominous. For about this man there 
was mystery; he seldom rode through the 
village, and when he did ride through it 
was swiftly ; riders seldom met him by day 
on the sage; but wherever he rode there 


N‘ unusual circumstance was it for 


always followed deeds as dark and mys- 
terious as the mask he wore. Oldring’s 
band did not confine themselves to the 
rustling of cattle. 

Venters lay low in the shade of the cot- 
tonwoods, pondering this chance meeting, 
and not for many moments did he consider 
it safe to move on. Then, with sudden 
impulse, he turned the other way, and 
went back along the grove. When he 
reached the path leading to Jane’s home 
he decided to go down to the village. So 
he hurried onward with quick, soft steps. 
Once beyond the grove he entered the one 
and only street. It was wide, lined with 
tall poplars, and under each row of trees, 
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inside the footpath, were ditches where 
ran the water from Jane Withersteen’s 
spring. 

Between the trees twinkled lights of 
cottage candles, and far down flared bright 
windows of the village stores. When 
Venters got closer to these he saw knots 
of men standing together in earnest con- 
versation. The usual lounging on the cor- 
ners and benches and steps was not in evi- 
dence. Keeping in the shadows, Venters 
went closer and closer until he could hear 
voices. But he could not distinguish what 
was said. He recognized many Mormons 
and looked hard for Tull and his men, and 
looked in vain. Venters concluded that 
the rustlers had not passed along the vil- 
lage street. No doubt these earnest men 
were discussing Lassiter’s coming. But 
Venters felt positive that Tull’s intention 
toward himself that day had not been and 
would not be revealed. 

So Venters, seeing there was little for 
him to learn, began retracing his steps. 
The church was dark, Bishop Dyer’s home 
next to it was also dark, and likewise 
Tull’s cottage. Upon almost any night at 
this hour there would be lights here, and 
Venters marked the unusual omission. 

As he was about to pass out of the 
street to skirt the grove, he once more 
slunk down at the sound of trotting horses. 
Presently he descried two mounted men 
riding toward him. He hugged the shadow 
of a tree. Again the starlight, brighter 
now, aided him, and he made out Tull’s 
stalwart figure, and beside him the short, 
frog-like shape of the rider Jerry. They 
were silent, and they rode on to dis- 
appear. 

Venters went his way with busy, gloomy 
mind, revolving events of the day, trying 
to reckon those brooding in the night. 
His thoughts overwhelmed him. Up in 
that dark grove dwelt a woman who had 
befriended him. And he skulked about 
her home, gripping a gun, stealthily as an 
Indian, a man without place, or people, 
or purpose. Above her hovered the 
shadow of grim, hidden, secret power. 
No queen could have given more royally 
out of a bounteous store than Jane With, 
ersteen gave her people and likewise to 
those unfortunates whom her people 
hated. She asked only the divine right of 


all women—freedom to live as her heart 
willed. And her prayer and hope were 
vain. 

“For years I’ve seen a storm clouding 
over her and the village of Cottonwoods,” 
muttered Venters, as he strode on. “Soon 
it’ll burst. I don’t like the prospect.” 
That night the villagers whispered in the 
street—and night-riding rustlers’ muffled 
horses—and Tull was at work in secret— 
and out there in the sage hid a man who 
meant something terrible,—Lassiter ! 

Venters passed the black cottonwoods 
and, entering the sage, climbed the grad- 
ual slope. He kept his direction in line 
with a western star. From time to time 
he stopped to listen and heard only the 
usual familiar bark of coyote and sweep 
of wind and rustle of sage. Presently 
a low jumble of rocks loomed up darkly 
somewhat to his right, and turning that 
way he whistled softly. Out of the rocks 
glided a dog that leaped and whined about 
him. He climbed over rough, broken 
rock, picking his way carefully, and then 
went down. Here it was darker and shel- 
tered from the wind. A white object 
guided him. It was another dog, and this 
one was asleep, curled up between a saddle 
and a pack. The animal awoke and 
thumped his tail in greeting. Venters 
placed the saddle for a pillow, rolled in his 
blankets, with his face upward to the 
stars. The white dog snuggled close to 
him. The other whined and pattered a 
few yards to the rise of ground and there 
crouched on guard. And in that wild 
covert Venters shut his eyes under the 
great white stars and intense vaulted blue, 
bitterly comparing their loneliness to his 
own, and fell asleep. 

When he awoke day had dawned and 
all about him was bright steel-gray. The 
air had a cold tang. Arising, he greeted 
the fawning dogs and _ stretched his 
cramped body, and then, gathering to- 
gether bunches of dead sage sticks, he 
lighted a fire. Strips of dried beef, held 
to the blaze for a moment, served him and 
the dogs. He drank from a canteen. 
There was nothing else in his outfit; he 
had grown used to a scant fare. Then he 
sat over the fire, palms outspread, and 
waited. Waiting had been his chief occu- 
pation for months, and he scarcely knew 
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what he waited for, unless it was the pass- 
ing of the hours. But now he sensed ac- 
tion in the immediate present; the day 
promised another meeting with Lassiter 
and Jane, perhaps news of the rustlers; on 
the morrow he meant to take the trail to 
Deception Pass; and thereafter in the near 
or distant future—the bursting of the 
storm. 

\nd while he waited he talked to his 
dogs. He called them Ring and Whitie. 
They were sheep-dogs, half collie, half 
deerhound, superb in build, perfectly 
trained. It seemed that in his fallen for- 
tunes these dogs understood the nature of 
their value to him, and governed their 
affection and faithfulness accordingly. 
Whitie watched him with sombre eyes of 
love, and Ring, crouched on the little rise 
of ground above, kept tireless guard. 
When the sun rose the white dog took the 
place of the other and Ring went to sleep 
at his master’s feet. 

3y and by Venters rolled up his blank- 
ets and tied them and his meager pack 
together, then climbed out to look for his 
horse. He saw him, presently, a little 
way off in the sage, and went to fetch 
him. In that country where every rider 
boasted of a fine mount and was eager for 
a race, where thoroughbreds dotted the 
wonderful grazing ranges, Venters rode a 
horse that was sad proof of his misfor- 
tunes. 

Then, with his back against a stone, 
Venters faced the east, and stick in hand 
and idle blade, he waited. The glorious 
sunlight filled the valley with purple fire. 
Before him, to left, to right, waving, roll- 
ing, sinking, rising, like low swells of a 
purple sea, stretched the sage. Out of the 
grove of cottonwoods, a green patch on 
the purple, gleamed the dull red of Jane 
Withersteen’s old stone house. And from 
there extended the wide green of the vil- 
lage gardens and orchards marked by the 
graceful poplars; and farther down shone 
the deep, dark richness of the alfalfa 
fields. Numberless red and black and 
white dots speckled the sage, and these 
were cattle and horses. 

So, watching and waiting, Venters let 
the time wear away. At length he saw a 
horse rise above a ridge and he knew it 
to be Lassiter’s black. Climbing to the 


highest rock, so that he would show 
against the skyline, he stood and waved 
his hat. The almost instant turning of 
Lassiter’s horse attested to the quickness 
of that rider’s eyes. Then Venters 
climbed down, saddled his horse, tied on 
his pack, and, with a word to his dogs, 
was about to ride out to meet Lassiter, 
when he concluded to wait for him there 
on higher ground, where the outlook was 
commanding. 

It had been long since Venters had ex- 
perienced friendly greeting from a man. 
Lassiter’s warmed in him something that 
had grown cold from neglect. And when 
he had returned it, with a strong grip of 
the iron hand that held his, and met the 
gray eyes, he knew that Lassiter and he 
were to be friends. 

“Venters, let’s talk a while before we 
go down there,” said Lassiter, slipping his 
bridle. “I ain’t inno hurry. Them’s sure 
fine dogs you’ve got.” With a rider’s eye 
he took in the points of Venter’s horse, 
but did not speak his thought. “Well, 
did anythin’ come off after I left you last 
night ?” 

Venters told him about the rustlers. 

“I was snug hid in the sage,” replied 
Lassiter, “an’ didn’t see or hear no one. 
Oldrin’s got a high hand here, I reckon. 
It’s no news up in Utah how he holes in 
cafions an’ leaves no track.” Lassiter was 
silent a moment. “Me an’ Oldrin’ wasn’t 
exactly strangers some years back when 
he drove cattle into Bostil’s Ford, at the 
head of the Rio Virgin. But he got 
harassed there an’ now he drives some 
place else.” 

“Lassiter, you knew him? , Tell me, is 
he Mormon or Gentile?” 

“I can’t say. I’ve knowed Mormons 
who pretended to be Gentiles.” 

“No Mormon ever pretended that, un- 
less he was a rustler,” declared Venters. 

“Mebbe so.” 

“It’s a hard country for any one, but 
hardest for Gentiles. Did you ever know 
or hear of a Gentile prospering in a Mor- 
mon community ?” 

“T never did.” 

“Well, I want to get out of Utah. I’ve 
a mother living in Illinois. I want to go 
home. It’s eight years now.” 

The older man’s sympathy moved Vent- 
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ers to tell his story. He had left Quincy 
—run off to seek his fortune in the go.d 
fields—had never gotten any farther than 
Salt Lake City—wandered here and there 
as helper, teamster, shepherd, and drifted 
southward over the divide and across the 
barrens and up the rugged plateau through 
the passes to the last border settlements. 
Here he became a rider of the sage, had 
stock of his own, and for a time pros- 
pered, until chance threw him in the em- 
ploy of Jane Withersteen. Then came ro- 
mance and ruin. 

“Lassiter, I needn’t tell you the rest.” 

“Well, it'd be no news to me. I know 
Mormons. I’ve seen their women’s strange 
love and patience an’ sacrifice an’ silence 
an’ what I call madness for their idea of 
God. An’ over against that I’ve seen the 
tricks of the men. They work hand in 
hand, all together, an’ in the dark. No 
man can hold out against them, unless he 
takes to packin’ guns. For Mormons are 
slow to kill. That’s the only good I ever 
seen in their religion. enters, take this 
from me, these Mormons ain’t just right 
in their minds. Else could a Mormon 
marry one woman when he already had a 
wife an’ call it duty?” 

“Lassiter, you think as I think,” re- 
turned Venters. 

“How'd it come then that you never 
throwed a gun on Tull or some of them?” 
inquired the rider, curiously. 

“Jane pleaded with me, begged me to be 
patient, to overlook. She even took my 
guns from me. I lost all before I knew 
it,” replied Venters, with the red color in 
his face. “But, Lassiter, listen. Out of 
the wreck I saved a Winchester, two 
Colts, and stores of shells. I packed these 
down into Deception Pass. There, almost 
every day for six months, I have practiced 
with my rifle till the barrel burned my 
hands. Practiced the draw—the firing of 
a Colt, hour after hour!” 

“Now that’s interestin’ to me,” said 
Lassiter with a quick uplift of his head 
and a concentration of his gray gaze on 
Venters. “Could you throw a gun be- 
fore you began that practicin’?” 

“Yes. And now——” Venters made a 
lightning-swift movement. 

Lassiter smiled, and then his bronzed 
eyelids narrowed till his eyes seemed mere 


gray slits. “You'll kill Tull!” He did 
not question; he affirmed. 

“T promised Jane Withersteen I'd try to 
avoid Tull. I'll keep my word. That 
means sooner or later Tull and I will 
meet. As I feel now—if he even looks at 
me I'll draw!” 

“I reckon so. There'll be hell down 
there—presently.” He paused a moment 
and flicked a sage-bush with his quirt. 
“Venters, seein’ as you're considerable 
worked up, tell me Milly Erne’s story!” 

Venters’ agitation stilled to the trace of 
suppressed eagerness in Lassiter’s query. 

“Milly Erne’s story? Well, Lassiter, 
I'll tell you what I know. Milly Erne 
had been in Cottonwoods years when I 
first arrived there, and most of what I tell 
you happened before my arrival. I got 
to know her pretty well. She was a slip 
of a woman, and crazy on religion. I 
conceived an idea that I never mentioned 
—I thought she was at heart more ,Gen- 
tile than Mormon. But she passed:ias a 
Mormon, and certainly she had the ‘Mor- 
mon woman’s locked lips. You know in 
every Mormon village there are women 
who seem mysterious to us, but about 
Milly there was more than the ordinary 
mystery. When she came to Cottonwoods 
she had a beautiful little girl whom she 
loved passionately. Milly was not known 
openly in Cottonwoods as a Mormon wife. 
That she really was a Mormon wife I 
have no doubt. Perhaps the Mormon’s 
other wife or wives would not acknowl- 
edge Milly. Such things happen in these 
villages. Mormon wives wear yokes, but 
they get jealous. Well, whatever had 
brought Milly to this country—love or 
madness of religion—she repented of it. 
She gave up teaching the village school. 
She quit the church. And she began to 
fight Mormon upbringing for her baby 
girl. Then the Mormons put on the screws 
—slowly, as is their way. At last the 
child disappeared! Lost, was the report. 
God! the child was stolen, I know that. 
So do you. That wrecked Milly Erne. 
But she lived on in hope. She became a 
slave. She worked her heart and soul 
and life out to get back her child. She 
never heard of it again. Then she sank— 
I can see her now—a frail thing —so 
transparent you could almost look through 
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her—white like ashes—and her eyes !— 
her eyes have always haunted me. She 
had one real friend—Jane Withersteen. 
But Jane couldn’t mend a broken heart, 
and Milly died.” 

For moments Lassiter did not speak, or 
turn his head. 

“The man!” he exclaimed presently, in 
husky accents. 

“I haven't the slightest idea who the 
Mormon was,” replied Venters, “nor has 
any Gentile in Cottonwoods.” 

“Does Jane Withersteen know?” 

“Yes. But a_ red-hot running-iron 
couldn’t burn that name out of her!” 

Without further speech Lassiter started 
off walking his horse, and Venters fol- 
lowed with his dogs. Half a mile down 
the slope they entered a luxuriant growth 
of willows, and soon came into an open 
space carpeted with grass like deep green 
velvet. The rushing of water and sing- 
ing of birds filled their ears. Venters led 
his comrade to a shady bower and showed 
him Amber Spring. It was a magnificent 
outburst of clear amber water pouring 
from a dark stone-lined hole. Lassiter 
knelt and drank, lingered there to drink 
again. He made no comment, but Vent- 
ers did not need words. Next to his 
horse a rider of the sage loved a spring. 
And this spring was the most beautiful 
and remarkable known to the upland rid- 
ers of southern Utah. It was the spring 
that had made old Withersteen a feudal 
lord, and now enabled his daughter to 
return the toll which her father had ex- 
acted from the toilers of the sage. 

The spring gushed forth in a swirling 
torrent, and leaped down joyously to 
make its swift way along a willow-skirted 
channel. Moss and ferns and lilies over- 
hung its green banks. Except for the 
rough hewn stones that held and directed 
the water, this willow thicket and glade 
had been left as Nature had made it. 

Below were artificial lakes, three in 
number, one above the other in banks of 
raised earth; and round about them rose 
the lofty green-foliaged shafts of poplar 
trees. Ducks dotted the glassy surface of 
the lakes; a blue heron stood motionless 
on a water-gate; kingfishers darted with 
shrieking flight along the shady banks; a 
white hawk sailed above, and from the 
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trees and shrubs came the song of robins 
and cat-birds. Strange contrast this fresh 
and lively place made to the endless slopes 
of lonely sage, and the wild rock environs 
beyond. Venters thought of the woman 
who loved the birds and the green of the 
leaves and the murmur of water. 

Next on the slope, just below the third 
and largest lake, were corrals, and a wide 
stone barn, and open sheds, and coops 
and pens. Here were clouds of dust, and 
cracking sounds of hoofs, and romping 
colts, and heehawing burros. Neighing 
horses trampled to the corral fences. And 
from the little windows of the barn pro- 
jected bobbing heads of bays and blacks 
and sorreis. When the two men entered 
the immense barnyard from ail around 
the din increased. This welcome, how- 
ever, was not seconded by the several 
men and boys, who vanished on sight. 

Venters and Lassiter were on the point 
of proceeding to the house, when Jane 
appeared in the lane, leading a horse. In 
riding-skirt and blouse she seemed to 
have lost some of her statuesque propor- 
tions, and looked more like a girl-rider 
than the mistress of Withersteen. She 
was bright, smiling, and her greeting was 
warmly cordial. 


“Good news,” she announced. “I’ve 
been to the village. All is quiet. I ex- 
pected—I don’t know what. But there’s 


no excitement. And Tull has ridden out 
on his way to Glaze.” 

“Tull gone?” inquired Venters with 
surprise. He was wondering what could 
have taken Tull away. Was it to avoid 
another meeting with Lassiter that he 
went? Could it have any connection 
with the probable nearness of Oldring and 
his gang? 

“Gone. yes, thank goodness,” replied 
Jane. “Now I'll have peace for a while. 
Lassiter, I want you to see my horses. 
You are a rider and you must be a judge 
of horseflesh. Some of mine have Ara- 
bian blood. My father got his best strain 
in Nevada from Indians who claimed 
their horses were bred down from the 
original stock left by the Spaniards.” 

“Well, ma’am, the one you've been 
ridin’ takes my eye,” said Lassiter, as he 
walked round the racy, clean-limbed and 
fine-pointed roan. 
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“Where are the boys?” she asked, look- 
ing about. “Jerd, Paul, where are you? 

. . Here, bring out the horses.” 

The sound of dropping bars inside the 
barn was the signal for the horses to jerk 
their heads in the windows, to snort end 
stamp. Then they came pounding out of 
the door, a file of thoroughbreds, to 
plunge about the barnyard, heads and tails 
up, manes flying. They halted afar off, 
squared away to look, came slowly for- 
ward with whinnies for their mistress, and 
doubtful snorts for the strangers and their 
horses. 

“Come — come — come,” called Jane, 
holding out her hands. “Why, Bells— 
Wrangle, where are your manners? 
Come, Black Star—Come, Night—Ah! 
you beauties! My racers of the Sage!” 

Only two came up to her, those she 
called Night and Black Star. Venters 
never looked at them without delight. 
The first was soft dead-black, the other 
glittering black, and they were perfectly 
matched in size, both being high and long, 
bodied, wide through the shoulders, with 
lithe, powerful legs. That they were a 
woman’s pets showed in the gloss of skin, 
the fineness of mane. It showed, too, in 
the light of big eyes and the gentle reach 
of eagerness. 

“TI never seen their like,” was Lassiter’s 
encomium, “an’ in my day I’ve seen a 
sight of horses. Now, ma’am, if you was 
wantin’ to make a long an’ fast ride across 
the sage—say to elope——” 

Lassiter ended there with dry humor. 
Jane blushed and made arch eyes at him. 

“Take care, Lassiter, I might think 
that a proposal,” she replied, gaily. “It’s 
dangerous to propose elopement to a Mor- 
mon woman. Well, now will be 
a good hour to show you Milly Erne’s 
grave. The day-riders have gone, and 
the night-riders haven’t come in. Bern, 
what do you make of that? NeedI worry? 
You know I have to be made worry.” 

“Well, it’s not usual for the night shift 
to ride in so late,” replied Venters, slowly, 
and his glance sought Lassiter’s. “Cattle 
are usually quiet after dark. Still, I’ve 
known even a coyote to stampede your 
white herd.” 

“T refuse to borrow trouble. Come,” 
said Jane. 
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They mounted and with Jane in the 
lead rode down the lane, and turning 
off into a cattle trail proceeded westward. 
Venters’ dogs trotted behind them. On 
this side of the ranch the outlook was 
different from that on the other; the im- 
mediate foreground was rough and the 
sage more rugged and less colorful; there 
were no dark blue lines of cafions to hold 
the eye, nor any up-rearing rock walls. It 
was a long roll and slope into gray ob- 
scurity. Soon Jane left the trail and rode 
into the sage, and presently she dis- 
mounted and threw her bridle. The men 
did likewise. Then, on foot, they followed 
her to come out at length on the rim of a 
low escarpment. She passed by several 
little ridges of earth to halt before a 
faintly defined mound. It lay in the shade 
of a weeping sage-brush, close to the edge 
of the promontory; and a rider could 
have jumped his horse over it without 
recognizing a grave. 

“Here!” 

She looked sad as she spoke, but she 
offered no explanation for the neglect of 
an unmarked, uncared-for grave. There 
was a little bunch of pale sweet lavender 
daisies, doubtless planted there by Jane. 

“I only come here to remember and to 
pray,” she said. “But I leave_no trail!” 

A grave in the sage! How lonely the 
resting-place of Milly Erne! The cotton- 
woods or the alfalfa fields were not in 
sight, nor was there any rock or ridge or 
cedar to lend contrast to the monotony. 
Gray slopes, tinging to purple, barren and 
wild, with the wind waving the sage, 
swept away to the dim horizon. 

Lassiter looked at the grave and then 
out into space. At that moment he seemed 
iron or stone. 

Jane touched Venters’ arm and led him 
back to the horses. 

“Bern!” cried Jane, when they were 
out of hearing. “Suppose Lassiter were 
Milly’s husband—the father of that little 
girl, lost so long ago!” 

“It might be, Jane. Let us ride on. 
If he wants to see us again he’ll come.” 

So they mounted and rode out to the 
cattle-trail and began to climb. From 
the height of ridge, where they had start- 
ed down, Venters looked back. He did 
not see Lassiter, but his glance, drawn 
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irresistibly farther out on the gradual 
slope, caught sight of a moving cloud of 
dust. 

“Hello, a rider!” 

“Yes, I see,” said Jane. 

“That fellow’s riding hard, Jane; there’s 
something wrong.” 

“Oh, yes, there must be. . . 
rides !” 

The horse disappeared in the sage and 
then puffs of dust marked his course. 

“He’s short-cut on us—he’s making 
straight for the corrals.” 

Venters and Jane galloped their steeds 
and reined in at the turning of the lane. 
This lane led down to the right of the 
grove. Suddenly into its lower entrance 
flashed a bay horse. Then Venters caught 
the fast rhythmic beat of pounding hoofs. 
Soon his keen eye recognized the swing 
of the rider in his saddle. 

“It’s Judkins, your Gentile rider!” he 
cried. “Jane—when Judkins rides like 
that it means hell!” 


. How he 


CHAPTER IV 
Deception Pass 


The rider thundered up and almost 
threw his foam-flecked horse in the sud- 
den stop. He was of big build, and of 
bold front. 

“Judkins! You’re all bloody!” cried 
Jane, in affright. “Oh! you’ve been 
shot !” 

“Nothin’ much, Miss Withersteen. I 
got a nick in the shoulder. I’m some wet 
an’ the hoss’s been throwin’ lather, so all 
this ain’t blood.” 

“What’s up?” queried Venters sharply. 

“Rustlers sloped off with the red herd.” 

“Where are my riders?” demanded 
Jane. 

“Miss Withersteen, I was alone all 
night with the herd. At daylight this 
mornin’ the rustlers rode down. They 
began to shoot at me on sight. They 
chased me hard an’ far, burnin’ powder 
all the time, but I got away.” 

“Jud, they meant to kill you,” declared 
Venters. 

“Now I wonder,” returned Judkins. 
“They wanted me bad. An’ it ain’t regu- 
lar for rustlers to waste time chasin’ one 
rider.” 


“Thank heaven, you got away,” said 
Jane. “But my riders—where are they?” 

“T don’t know. The night riders weren’t 
there last night when I rode down, an’ 
this mornin’ I met no day riders.” 

“Judkins! Bern! They’ve been set 
upon—killed by Oldring’s men!” 

“T don’t think so,” replied Venters, de- 
cidedly. “Jane, your riders haven’t gone 
out in the sage.” 

“Bern, what do you mean?” Jane With- 
ersteen turned deathly pale. 

“You remember what I said about the 
unseen hand?” 

“Oh! . . . impossible!” 

“T hope your faith is justified. But | 
fear ’ Venters finished with a shake 
of his head. 

“Bern, you’re bitter,—but that’s only 
natural. We'll wait to see what’s hap- 
pened to my riders. Judkins, come to the 
house with me. Your wound must be 
attended to.” 

“Jane, I'll find out where Oldring drives 
the herd,” vowed Venters. 

“No, no. Bern, don’t risk it now— 
when the rustlers are in such shooting 
inood.” 

“I’m going. Jud, how many cattle in 
that red herd?” 

“Twenty-five hundred head.” 

“Whew! What on earth can Oldring 
do with so many cattle? Why, a hun- 
dred head is a big steal. I’ve got to find 
out.” 

“Don’t go,” implored Jane. 

“Bern, you want a hoss that can run. 
Miss Withersteen, if it’s not too bold of 
me to advise, make him take a fast hoss, 
or don’t let him go.” 

“Yes, yes, Judkins. He must ride a 
iurse that can’t be caught. Which one— 
Biack Star—Night?” 

“Jane, I won’t take either,” said Vent- 
ers, emphatically. “I wouldn’t risk los- 
ing one of your favorites.” 

“Wrangle, then?” 

“Thet’s the hoss,” replied Judkins. 
“Wrangle can outrun Black Star and 
Night. You’d never believe it, Miss 
Withersteen, but I know. Wrangle’s the 
biggest an’ fastest hoss on the sage.” 

“Oh, no, Wrangle can’t beat Black 
Star. But, Bern, take Wrangle, if you 
will go. Ask Jerd for anything you need. 
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Oh, be watchful, careful. . . . God speed 
you!” 

She clasped his hand, turned quickly away, 
and went down the lane with the rider. 

Venters rode to the barn, and leaping 
off yelled for Jerd. The boy came run- 
ning. Venters sent him for meat, bread, 
and dried fruits, to be packed in saddle- 
bags. His own horse he turned loose 
into the nearest corral. Then he went 
for Wrangle. The giant sorrel had earned 
his name for a trait the opposite of ami- 
ability. He came readily out of the barn, 
but once in the yard he broke from Vent- 
ers, and plunged about with ears laid 
back. Venters had to rope him, and then 
he kicked down a section of fence, stood 
on his hind legs, crashed down and fought 
the rope. Jerd returned to lend a hand. 

“Wrangle don’t git enough work,” said 
Jerd, as the big saddle went on. “He’s 
unruly when he’s corraled, an’ wants to 
run. Wait till he smells the sage!” 

“Jerd, this horse is an iron-jawed devil. 
I never straddled him but once. Run? 
Say, he’s swift as wind.” 

When Venters’ boot touched the stirrup 
the sorrel bolted, giving him the rider’s 
flying mount. The swing of this fiery 
horse recalled to Venters days that were 
not really long past, when he rode into the 
sage as the leader of Jane Withersteen’s 
riders. Wrangle pulled hard on a tight 
rein. He galloped out of the lane, down 
the shady border of the grove, and hauled 
up at the watering-trough, where he 
pranced and champed his bit. Venters 
got off and filled his canteen while the 
horse drank. The dogs Ring and Whitie 
came trotting up for their drink. Then 
Venters remounted and turned Wrangle 
toward the sage. 

A wide white trail wound away down 
the slope. One keen, sweeping glance 
told Venters that there was neither man 
nor horse nor steer within the limit of his 
vision, unless they were lying down in 
the sage. Ring loped in the lead and 
Whitie loped in the rear. Wrangle set- 
tled gradually into an easy, swinging 
canter. And Venters’ thoughts, now that 
the rush and flurry of the start were past, 
and the long miles stretched before him, 
reverted to a calm reckoning of late sing- 
ular coincidences. 
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There was the night ride of Tull’s, 
which, viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, had a look of his covert machi- 
nations; Oldring and his Masked Rider 
and his rustlers, riding muffled horses; the 
report that Tull had ridden out that 
morning with his man Jerry on the trail 
to Glaze; the strange disappearance of 
Jane Withersteen’s riders; the unusually 
determined attempt to kill the one Gentile 
still in her employ, an intention frustrated 
no doubt only by Judkins’ magnificent 
riding of her racer; and lastly the driv- 
ing of the red herd. These events, to 
Venters’ color of mind, had a dark rela- 
tionship. Remembering Jane’s accusation 
of bitterness, he tried hard to put aside 
his rancor in judging Tull. But it was 
bitter knowledge that made him see the 
truth. He had felt the shadow of an un- 
seen hand; he had watched till he saw 
its dim outline; and then he had traced 
it to a man’s hate, to the rivalry of a 
Mormon Elder, to the power of a Bishop, 
to the long, far-reaching arm of a ter- 
rible creed. That unseen hand had made 
its first move against Jane Withersteen. 
Her riders had been called in, leaving her 
without help to drive seven thousand 
head of cattle. But, to Venters, it 
seemed extraordinary that the power 
which had called in these riders had left 
so many cattle to be driven by rustlers 
and harried by wolves. For hand in 
glove with that power was an insatiate 
greed; they were one and the same. 

“What. can Oldring do with twenty- 
five hundred head of cattle?” muttered 
Venters. “Is he a Mormon? Did he 
meet Tull last night? It looks like a 
black plot to me. But Tull and his 
churchmen wouldn’t ruin Jane Wither- 
steen unless the church was to profit by 
that ruin. Where does Oldring come in? 
I’m going to find out about these things.” 

Wrangle did twenty-five miles in three 
hours and walked little of the way. When 
he had gotten warmed up he had been 
allowed to choose his own gait. The 
afternoon had well advanced when Ven- 
ters struck the trail of the red herd and 
found where it had grazed the night be- 
fore. Then Venters rested the horse and 
used his eyes. Near at hand were a cow 
and a calf and several yearlings, and far- 
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ther out in the sage some straggling 
steers. He caught a glimpse of coyotes 


skulking near the cattle. The slow, 
sweeping gaze of the rider failed to find 
other living things within the field of 
sight. The sage about him was breast 
high to his horse, over-sweet with its 
warm, fragrant breath, gray where it 
waved to the light, darker where the 
wind left it still, and beyond, the won- 
derful haze—purple lent by distance. Far 
across that wide waste began the slow 
lift of uplands through which Deception 
Pass cut its tortuous many-cafioned way. 

Venters raised the bridle of his horse 
and followed the broad cattle trail. The 
crushed sage resembled the path of a 
monster snake. In a few miles of travel 
he passed several cows and calves that 
had escaped the drive. Then he stood 
on the last high bench of the slope with 
the floor of the valley beneath. The 
opening of the cafion showed in a break 
of the sage, and the cattle trail paralleled 
it as far as he could see. That trail led 
to an undiscovered point where Oldring 
drove cattle into the pass, and many a 
rider who had followed it had never re- 
turned. Venters satisfied himself that the 
rustlers had not deviated from their usual 
course, and then he turned at right angles 
off the cattle trail and made for the head 
of the pass. 

The sun lost its heat and wore down to 
the western horizon, where it changed 
from white to gold and rested like a huge 
ball about to roll on its golden shadows 
down the slope. Venters watched the 
lengthening of the rays and bars, and 
marvelled at his own league-long shadow. 
The sun sank. There was instant shad- 
ing of brightness about him, and he saw 
a kind of cold purple bloom creep ahead 
of him to cross the cafion, to mount the 
opposite slope and chase and darken and 
bury the last golden flare of sunlight. 

Venters rode into a trail that he al- 
ways took to get down into the cajfion. 
He dismounted and found no tracks but 
his own made several days previous. 
Nevertheless he sent the dog Ring ahead 
and waited. In a little while Ring re- 
turned. Whereupon Venters led his 
horse on to the break in the ground. 

The opening into Deception Pass was 
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one of the remarkable natural phenomena 
in a country remarkable for vast slopes 
of sage, uplands insulated by gigantic red 
walls, and deep cafions of mysterious 
source and outlet. Here the valley floor 
was level and here opened a narrow 
chasm, a ragged vent in yellow wells of 
stone. The trail down the five hundred 
feet of sheer depth always tested Venters’ 
nerve. It was bad going for even a 
burro. But Wrangle, as Venters led him, 
snorted defiance or disgust rather than 
fear and, like a hobbled horse on the 
jump, lifted his ponderous iron-shod 
forehoofs and crashed down over the first 
rough step. Venters warmed to greater 
admiration of the sorrel; and, giving him 
a loose bridle, he stepped down foot by 
foot. Oftentimes the stones and shale 
started by Wrangle buried Venters to his 
knees; again he was hard put to it to 
dodge a rolling boulder; there were times 
when he could not see Wrangle for dust, 
and once he and the horse rode a sliding 
shelf of yellow weathered cliff. It was 
a trail on which there could be no stops 
and therefore, if perilous, it was at least 
one that did not take long in the descent. 

Venters breathed lighter when that was 
over, and felt a sudden assurance in the 
success of his enterprise. For at first it 
had been a reckless determination to 
achieve something at any cost, and now 
it resolved itself into an adventure worthy 
of all his reason and cunning, and keen- 
ness of eye and ear. 

Pion pines clustered in little clumps 


along the level floor of the pass. Twi- 
light had gathered under the walls. Ven- 


ters rode into the trail and up the cafion. 
Gradually the trees and caves and ob- 
jects low down turned black, and this 
blackness moved up the walls till night 
enfolded the pass while day still lingered 
above. The sky darkened and stars began 
to show, at first pale and then bright. 
Sharp notches of the rim-wall, biting like 
teeth into the blue, were landmarks by 
which Venters knew where his camping 
site lay. He had to feel his way through 
a thicket of slender oaks to a spring where 
he watered Wrangle and drank himself. 
Here he unsaddled and turned Wrangle 
loose, having no fear that the horse 
would leave the thick, cool grass adjacent 
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to the spring. Next he satisfied his own 
hunger, fed Ring and Whitie, and with 
them curled beside him composed himself 
to await sleep. 

On this night a certain loneliness 
beset Venters, the old habit of sad 
thought and burning unquiet had its way. 
But from it evolved a conviction that his 
useless life had undergone a_ subtle 
change. He had sensed it first when 
Wrangle swung him up to the high sad- 
dle; he knew it now when he lay in the 
gateway of Deception Pass. He had no 
thrill of adventure, rather a gloomy per- 
ception of great hazard, perhaps death. 
He meant to find Oldring’s retreat. The 
rustlers had fast horses, but none that 
could catch Wrangle. Venters knew no 
rustler could creep upon him at night 
when Ring and Whitie guarded his 
hiding place. For the rest, he had eyes 
and ears, and a long rifle and an unerring 
aim, which he meant to use. Strangely, 
his foreshadowing of change did not 
hold a thought of the killing of Tull. It 
related only to what was to happen to him 
in Deception Pass; and he could no more 
lift the veil of that mystery than tell 
where the trails led to in that unexplored 
cafion. Moreover, he did not care. And 
at length, tired out by stress of thought, 
he fell asleep. 

When his eyes unclosed day had come 
again, and he saw the rim of the opposite 
wall tipped with the gold of sunrise. 
A few moments sufficed for the morning’s 
simple camp duties. Near at hand he 
found Wrangle, and to his surprise the 
horse came to him. Wrangle was one of 
the horses that left his viciousness in the 
home corral. What he wanted was to be 
free of mules and burros and steers, to 
roll in dust-patches, and then to run down 
the wide, open, windy sage-plains, and at 
night browse and sleep in the cool, wet 
grass of a spring hole. Jerd knew the 
sorrel when he said of him: “Wait till 
he smells the sage!” 

Venters saddled and led him out of the 
oak thicket and, leaping astride, rode up 
the cafion with Ring and Whitie trotting 
behind. An old grass-grown trail fol- 
lowed the course of a shallow wash where 
flowed a thin stream of water. The cafion 
was a hundred rods wide; its yellow walls 
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were perpendicular; it had abundant sage 
and a scant growth of oak and pifion. 
For five miles it held to a comparatively 
straight bearing, and then began a height- 
ening of rugged walls and a deepening of 
the floor. Beyond this point of sudden 
change in the character of the cajion 
Venters had never explored, and here 
was the real door to the intricacies of 
Deception Pass. 

He reined Wrangle to a walk, halted 
now and then to listen, and then proceed- 
ed cautiously with shifting and alert 
gaze. The cafion assumed proportions 
that dwarfed those of its first ten miles. 
Straight walls had become enormous cliffs 
which leaned bulging outward, narrow- 
ing the blue stream of sky above. Every 
half-mile marked an intersecting cafion. 
A brook flowed from each. Venters rode 
on and on, not losing in the interest of 
his wild surroundings any of his caution 
or keen search for tracks or sight of 
living thing. If there ever had been a 
trail here he could not find it. He rode 
through sage and clumps of pifion trees 
and grassy plots where long-petaled pur- 
ple lilies bloomed. He rode through a 
dark constriction of the pass no wider 
than the lane in the grove at Cotton- 
woods. And he came out into a great 
amphitheater into which jutted huge, tow- 
ering corners of a confluence of inter- 
secting cafions. 

Long Venters sat his horse and, with 
a rider’s eye, studied this wild cross-cut 
of huge stone gullies. He doubted that 
horse or steer had ever come down any 
of those rugged vents. Then he went on, 
guided by the course of running water. 
If it had not been for the main stream 
of water flowing north he would never 
have been able to tell which of those 
many openings was a continuation of the 
pass. In crossing this amphitheater he 
went by the mouths of five cajions, ford- 
ing little streams that flowed into the 
larger one. Gaining the outlet which he 
took to be the pass, he rode on again 
under overhanging walls. One side was 
dark in shade, the other light in sun. This 
narrow passageway turned and twisted, and 
opened into a valley that amazed Venters. 

Upon riding into this plain of sage 
Venters flushed birds and rabbits, and 














LIKE A FLASH THE BLUE BARREL OF HIS RIFLE GLEAMED LEVEL 
AND HE SHOT ONCE—TWICE 








when he had proceeded about a mile he 
caught sight of the bobbing white tails of 
a herd of running antelope. He rode 
along the edge of the stream, which 
wound toward the western end of the 
slowly-looming mounds of stone. The 
high slope retreated out of sight behind 
the nearer projection. To Venters the 
valley appeared to have been filled in by 
a mountain of melted stone that had 
hardened in strange shapes of rounded 
outline. He followed the stream till he 
lost it in a deep cut. Therefore, Venters 
quit the dark slit which baffled further 
search in that direction, and rode out 
along the curved edge of stone where it 
met the sage. It was not long before he 
came to a low place, and here Wrangle 
readily climbed up. Ring and Whitie 
nosed curiously at the bare rock. Ven- 
ters kept to the more accessible inclines, 
and this course took him in and out, round 
and about, but gradually upward to the 
height of slope. 

All about him was a ridgy roll of wind- 
smoothed, rain-washed rock Not a tuft 
of grass or a bunch of sage colored the 
dull rust-yellow. He saw where to the 
right this uneven flow of stone ended in 
a blunt wall. Leftward, from the hol- 
low that lay at his feet, mounted a grad- 
ual slow-swelling slope to a great height, 
topped by leaning, cracked and ruined 
crags. Not for some time did he grasp 
the wonder of that acclivity. It was no 
less than a mountainside, glistening in 
the sun like polished granite, with cedar 
trees springing as if by magic out of the 
denuded surface. Winds had swept it 
clear of weathered shale and rains had 
washed it free of dust. Far up the curved 
slope its beautiful lines broke to meet the 
vertical rim-wall, to lose its grace in a 
different order and color of rock, a 
stained, yellow cliff of cracks and caves 
and seamed crags. And straight before 
Venters was a scene less striking but 
more significant to his keen survey. For 
beyond a mile of the bare, hummocky 
rock began the valley of sage, and the 
mouths of cafions, one of which surely 
was another gateway into the pass. 

He got off his horse, and, giving the 
bridle to Ring to hold, he commenced a 
search for the cleft where the stream ran. 
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He was not successful, and concluded the 
water dropped into an underground pas- 
sage. Then he returned to where he had 
left Wrangle and led him down off the 
stone to the sage. It was a short ride to 
the opening cafions. There was no rea- 
son for a choice of which one to enter. 
The one he rode into was a clear, sharp 
shaft in yellow stone, a thousand feet 
deep, with wonderful wind-worn caves 
low down and high above buttressed and 
turreted ramparts. Farther on Venters 
came into a region where deep indenta- 
tions marked the line of cafion walls. 
There were huge cove-like blind pockets, 
extending back to a sharp corner, with 
dense growth of underbrush and trees. 

Venters penetrated into one of these 
off-shoots, and as he had hoped, he found 
abundant grass. He had to bend the oak 
saplings to get his horse through. De- 
ciding to make this a hiding place if he 
could find water, he worked back to the 
limit of the shelving walls. In a little 
cluster of silver spruces he found a 
spring. This inclosed nook seemed an 
ideal place to leave his horse, and to camp 
at night, and from which to make 
stealthy trips on foot. The thick grass 
hid his trail; the dense growth of oaks 
in the opening would serve as a barrier 
to keep Wrangle in, if indeed, the luxuri- 
ant browse would not suffice for that. So, 
Venters, leaving Whitie with the horse, 
called Ring to his side and, rifle in hand, 
worked his way out to the open. A care- 
ful photographing in mind of the forma- 
tion of the bold outlines of rim-rock as- 
sured him he would be able to return to 
his retreat, even in the dark. 

Bunches of scattered sage covered the 
center of the cafion, and among these 
Venters threaded his way, with the step 
of an Indian. He saw ahead a turn, more 
abrupt than any yet. Warily he rounded 
this corner, once again to halt bewildered. 
The cafion opened fan shaped into a 
great oval of green and gray growths. 
It was the hub of an oblong wheel and 
from it at regular distances, like spokes, 
ran the out-going cafions. Here a dull 


red color predominated over the fading 
yellow. The corners of wall bluntly rose, 
scarred and scrawled, to taper into towers 
and serrated peaks and pinnacled domes. 
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Riders of the Purple Sage 


Venters pushed on more heedfully than 
ever. Toward the center of this circle 
the sage bushes grew smaller and farther 
apart. He was about to sheer off to the 
right, where thickets and jumbles of 
fallen rock would afford him cover, when 
he ran right upon a broad cattle trail. 
Like a road it was, more than a trail; and 
the cattle tracks were fresh. What sur- 
prised him more, they were wet! He 
pondered over this feature. It had not 
rained. The only solution to this puzzle 
was that the cattle had been driven 
through water, and water deep enough to 
wet their legs. 

Suddenly Ring growled low. Venters 
rose cautiously and looked over the sage. 
A band of straggling horsemen were 
riding across the oval. He sank down 
startled and trembling. “Rustlers!’” he 
muttered. Hurriedly he glanced about for 
a place to hide. Near at hand there was 
nothing but sage-brush. He dared not 
risk crossing the open patches to reach 
the rocks. Again he peered over the 
sage. The rustlers—four—five—seven— 
eight in all were approaching, but not 
directly in line with him. That was relief 
for a cold deadness which seemed to be 
creeping inward along his veins. He 
crouched down with bated breath, and 
held the bristling dog. 

He heard the click of iron-shod hoofs 
on stone, the coarse laughter of men, and 
then voices, gradually dying away. Long 
moments passed. Then he rose. The 
rustlers were riding into a cafion. Their 
horses were tired; and they had several 
pack animals; evidently they had trav- 
eled far. Venters doubted that they were 
the rustlers who had driven the red herd. 
Oldring’s band had_ split. §Venters 
watched these horsemen disappear under 
a bold cafion wall. 

The rustlers had come from the north- 
west side of the oval. Venters kept a 
steady gaze in that direction, hoping, if 
there were more, to see from what cafion 
they rode. A quarter of an hour went by. 
Reward for his vigilance came when he 
descried three more mounted men, far 
over to the north. But out of what cafion 
they had ridden, it was too late to tell. 
He watched the three ride across the oval 
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and round the jutting red corner where 
the others had gone. 

“Up that cafion!” exclaimed 
“Oldring’s den! I’ve found it!” 

A knotty point for Venters was the fact 
that the cattle tracks all pointed west. 
The broad trail came from the direction 
of the cafion into which the rustlers had 
ridden, and undoubtedly the cattle had 
been driven out of it across the oval. 
There were no tracks pointing the other 
way. It had been in his mind that Old- 
ring had driven the red herd toward the 
rendezvous and not from it. Where did 
that broad trail come down into the pass, 
and where did it lead? Venters knew 
he wasted time in pondering the question, 
but it held a fascination not easily dis- 
pelled. For many years Oldring’s mys- 
terious entrance and exit to Deception 
Pass had been all-absorbing topics to 
sage-riders, 

All at once the dog put an end to Ven- 
ters’ pondering. Ring sniffed the air, 
turned slowly in his tracks with a whine, 
and then growled. Venters wheeled. Two 
horsemen were within a hundred yards, 
coming straight at him. One, lagging be- 
hind the other, was Oldring’s Masked 
Rider. 

Venters cunningly sank, slowly trying 
to merge into sage-brush. But guarded 
as his action was, the first horse detected 
it. He stopped short, snorted and shot up 
his ears. The rustler bent forward, as if 
keenly peering ahead. Then with a swift 
sweep he jerked a gun from its saddle 
sheath and fired. 

The bullet zipped through the sage- 
brush. Flying bits of wood struck Ven- 
ters, and the hot, stinging pain seemed 
to lift him in one leap. Like a flash the 
blue barrel of his rifle gleamed level and 
he shot once—twice. 

The foremost rustler pitched his 
weapon, toppled from his saddle, to fall 
with his foot catching in a stirrup. The 
horse snorted wildly and plunged away, 
dragging the rustler through the sage. 

The Masked Rider huddled over his 
pommel, slowly swaying to one side, and 
then, with a faint, strange cry, slipped 
out of the saddle. 

(To be continued) 


Venters. 

















TOP VIEW—FIND THE EXTENSION RIB 


A PEACH OF A GUN 


HERE IT IS, THE GUN THAT CAN PLEASE A GUN CRANK. NOWADAYS WE NEED ONE LIKE THIS 
FOR ALL-AROUND GAME SHOOTING 


BY LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


ID you ever run up against a fine 
buck when you had your favorite 


scatter gun along loaded for grouse? 
Of course you have been there. And have 
you not spent the best part of a good Octo- 
ber morning after big game and had to 
give it up as a bad job as the sun got high 
in the heavens and been miles from camp, 
knowing of the fine black ducks in the 
ponds on the way back, to say nothing of 
partridges on the hillsides and snipe on 
the bogs? But a high-power modern rifle 
would hardly do for such game. At such 
times who has not wished for the “all- 
around gun?” We have had what some 
of us have been pleased to call an all- 
around rifle for some fifteen years, ever 
since the .380 caliber high-power arms 
made their appearance. These .30 cal- 
ibers can be reloaded with reduced loads 
for small game so that they will kill 
squirrels and grouse without mangling. 
But the vanishing ruffed grouse is be- 
coming educated and it does not often 
wait on the limb nowadays to be potted, 
and the duck usually gives the first in- 
dication of its presence by the splash 
of its wings on the water as it rises in 
flight. 
Sad to say our big game is rapidly 
being reduced in numbers, and the bag 
is also being greatly reduced by wise legis- 


latures, so that the amount of sport that 
we can have from a season’s outing after 
big game is greatly curtailed. But why 
not make our outing a combined one, 
seeking our enjoyment from the pursuit 
of both big and small game? Again the 
only thing that is needed is the “all 
around gun.” One does not want to cart 
along two shooting irons. The wrong 
one is always at hand, and besides, think 
of all the studying we have done on the 
“science of going light but right.” Or 
what use is it for us woods loafers to de- 
velop such excellent little pieces of duffle 
as for instance the “Forester” tent, (Mil- 
ler’s Wigwam,) if we are going to lug 
along eight pounds of an unpackable nuis- 
ance like an extra gun. 

What would I not have given for a 
perfect all around gun several years ago 
when I was stationed at Monterey, Cali- 
fornia! The mountains back of that 
quaint old Spanish town were a sporits- 
man’s paradise, alive with quail, deer, and 
that pest of the Western farmer, the Cali- 
fornia ground squirrel. Coyotes and bob 
cats were all too numerous also. Every 
holiday found me out in those hills, but 
owing to the arms then available it was a 
case of one kind of game at a time. When 
I had the shotgun out after quail I was 
obviously not properly armed for the rest 
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of the game, and when I took my big 
40-72 Winchester out it seemed nothing 
more than murder to use it on the squir- 
rels, and spoil the pelts of the cats. Also 
the little telescope sighted .25 was good 
for nothing but squints. Similar game 
conditions pertain all over our country. 
It was such thoughts and experiences as 
these that set me to work about a year 
ago to solve the problem of the “all- 
around-gun,” 

I must confess that I have always had 
that dislike for the scatter gun that I 
suppose every true rifleman feels. Per- 
haps, owing to this contempt I could 
never shoot a shotgun worth two cents, 
but I had missed so many chances like 
those described above that I came to the 
conclusion that a combination rifle and 
shotgun built to handle exactly like a 
rifle would be just about the ticket. The 
20-gauge shotgun seemed to be the com- 
ing gun for the feather tribe, and the 
.30-30 rifle had shown its good qualities 
through many years of use. Why could 
not an arm be built with one barrel above 
the other, 20-guage on top and .30-30 be- 
low to handle just like the Winchester 
with its tubular magazine. Many eve- 
nings were spent in pipe dreams on the 
subject, then I found a master workman 
who was capable of carrying out my 
ideas, and at last here it is, an adll- 
around gun de luxe and good old Amer- 
ican-made at that. 

To say that this gun was a surprise 
to me when I received it from its maker 
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is putting it mildly. In my time I have 
seen many fine arms but never such a 
dream as this. The work is such as to 
place its maker at once in the ranks of 
the best gun artisans in the world, for 
the arm is almost, it might be said, with- 
out an equal. It has 26-inch barrels, and 
the tip-up shotgun action is actuated by 
an under lever, somewhat like that of the 
old Sharps rifle action. The barrels are 
secured to the action by triple bolts, the 
extension rib being of the Greener cross- 
bolt pattern extending on the left side of 
the barrels. The cross bolt has the com- 
pensating action of the rotary bolt, so 
successfully used on many of our best 
shotguns. This means that the gun will 
never shoot loose. Nothing on the arm 
so well shows the fine workmanship as 
the manner in which the barrels are 
fitted to the action. Charles Askins, our 
expert on the shotgun, says in his book: 
“Barrels perfectly fitted to the frame are 
sufficient evidence that no part of the 
work on the entire arm has been neg- 
lected.” On this masterpiece, when the 
action is closed the fitting is so tight that 
even with the aid of a magnifying glass 
the joints cannot be told from the lines 
of the engraving. The top barrel is the 
20-gauge shotgun, full-choke bored, with 
fine matted rib its entire length. The 
under barrel is for the .30-30 rifle, bored 
just as it should be, with a groove 
measurement of .305 inches so as to offer 
a perfect gas dam with no chance for 
gas cutting. The twist is one turn in 
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10 inches, which is that which has been 
found to give the greatest accuracy. The 
shotgun barrel stiffens the rifle barrel, 
preventing that sensitiveness to flip which 
so often ruins the accuracy of a light 
rifle. The weight of the whole arm is 
exactly six pounds, and it balances per- 
fectly, just as a De Luxe arm should. 
The butt plate is of steel, sharply checked 
and engraved, and has a trap in it with 
a recess in the stock for field cleaner, oiler 
and broken shell extractor. The stock 
is of beautifully figured Italian walnut 
with a cheek-piece which is so placed and 
shaped as to lead its owner’s eye straight 
into the line of sight. The checking and 
engraving are remarkable for their beauty 
and clean-cut relief. 

And the action itself has not been neg- 
lected by any means, but is in keeping 
with the rest of the workmanship. The 
engraving here is all in relief and inlaid 
with gold and platinum. On the left side 
of the action is a scene of setter and 
ducks, while a deer and fawns occupy 
the right side. On top of the barrels at 
the breech is the owner’s family coat-of- 
arms, while the top of the action carries 
his monogram in gold and platinum. The 
rifle sights on the rib fold down while 
the shot barrel is being used and are then 
flush with the rib. When raised the rear 
sight presents a flat-top open sight with 
“U” notch and platinum triangle. The 
front sight is a platinum bead. They can 
be seen in any light and will not blurr. 
The three sights are correctly adjusted 


for Winchester high-power ammunition 
for 50, 125 and 200 yards respectively. 

This type of action with lever under 
‘he guard has never been seen in this 
country before. It gives a particularly 
plezsing appearance, leaving the top of 
the gun and line of sight absolutely clear 
except for the safety which it properly 
puts into more prominence. It gives much 
more power for opening, closing and 
locking the action than does the top lever, 
and its maker assures me that the mech- 
anism is much simpler and better able to 
withstand the use of a lifetime. 

The arm was made by Fred Adolph, 
of Genoa, New York, and his work cer- 
tainly entitles him to rank among the 
best gunmakers of the world. We Amer- 
icans are getting to demand more and 
more every year in our arms. We ask 
not only all-around excellence and re- 
liability, but there has been a big demand 
lately for individuality. Our factories 
turn out guns by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, everyone exactly alike, interchange- 
able in fact. They are mighty good guns 
for the few dollars that are asked for them 
You cannot take a twenty-dollar bargain 
and expect to use it for a lifetime and 
then hand it down to your descendants 
as our forefathers did. Nor would you 
want to hand down such an arm. The 
realization that there was a growing de- 
mand for individuality caused Adolph to 
set up his little shop in Genoa where the 
rifle and scatter-gun cranks can get ex- 
actly what they want. 
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THE TARPON OF THE PHOSPHOR- 
ESCENT WATERS 


THE GULF STREAM BY NIGHT—WEIRD, BEAUTIFUL, FASCINATING 
—AN UNUSUAL FISHING EXPERIENCE 


BY ROBERT TYLER 


ILLUSTRATED BY JULIAN A. DIMOCK 


Y outing was a very short one 
M that year. I had been at Boca 

Grande only four days when cer- 
tain insistent telegrams found me,—the 
next morning I must go. 

There is always fishing to be had in 
Florida—unless you are on the East Coast. 
But this particular year the tarpon were 
very late. Jew fish were plenty—groupers 
were impertinent and king fish energetic, 
but no tarpon. I had counted on getting 
a tarpon. When I left home I had told 
my friends what I was going after. I 
didn’t so much mind their chaff, but there 
were small persons in my own household 
whose contemptuous surprise at my failure 
would be insupportable. 

My guide was sitting on the steps of 
the houseboat, gazing past the palm tree 
on the point—out upon the waters of the 
pass. I had told him that the morning 
would see me on my way northward. I 
was sorry, and I like to believe that he 
was, that our days of pleasant compan- 
ionship were at an end. One becomes at- 
tached to a good guide. 

My guide had regarded each day’s ill- 
luck with increasing disgust, but always 
with a confidence that to-morrow would 
repair our fortunes,—but now there was 
to be no to-morrow. He sat apart brood- 
ing on our disgrace, his black and silent 
mood only now and then broken by a spark 
of profane but laconic comment. So when, 
as a forlorn hope, I proposed that we try 
the fish at night, he embraced with eager- 
ness this remaining chance, which judg- 
ment condemned, but hope commended. 

There had been some fishing on moon- 
light nights, but thus far no one had tried 


their luck by starlight. And that night 
there was no starlight. 

I said there was no starlight,—that 
hardly expressed it. The night was very 
dark,—black dark. And the phosphores- 
cence made it shut in like a velvet cover- 
ing. Where the oar blades took the water 
the submerged light boiled and eddied and 
the recovered oar dripped jewels of flam- 
ing green. 

While we were rowing, the swirling 
brilliancy of the disturbed water obscured 
the lesser light below, but when we finally 
reached the middle of the pass and shipped 
our oars, I saw for the first time one of 
the secret processes of Nature’s labora- 
tory,—the pitiless demonstration of the 
survival of the fittest. And the fittest was 
the strongest. Each day the waters of the 
pass had smiled and dimpled in the sun- 
shine, but the daylight hid the naked ter- 
ror of the under sea. The light which 
blinds was gone, and the green phosphor- 
escence illumined the secret places. There 
below me, wrought in livid flame, was the 
eternal pursuit, the frenzied flight, the 
capture and the ruthless kill. A riot of 
life and death. Here was the flutter of 
small fish,—the rocket course of the king 
fish, or the mighty loom of the shark. 
Everything eating everything else that it 
could catch and kill. To be born, eat your 
weaker neighbors and be eaten by your 
stronger ones,—fight a little, run a little,— 
and die. After awhile it got on my nerves. 

I uneasily reflected that perhaps I 
might be called upon to play a quite dif- 
ferent part in the economy of nature than 
I had planned. I had been the fisher for 
four days,—suppose to-night I was to be 
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The Tarpon of the Phosphorescent Waters 


fishee! To sink to the bottom of the pass 
would have about the same effect as a trip 
through a sausage mill. Then I remem- 
bered that the planking of the boat was 
half-inch pine. I felt that that was not 
nearly enough pine. A half-inch of pine, 
—Oh, this was quite too near the stage! 
What I wanted was a seat in the gallery. 
Then I began to think about the house- 
boat. I must tell the others how inter- 
esting it all was. I felt they ought to 
know it at once. That shark stayed very 
near the boat! Was he And then 
the strike came! The curving light streak 
which had marked my line became tense 
and straight as a piano wire. Now the 
quick pulse of the oars, and between set 
teeth the vehement “Give him hell!” from 
my guide. And I did,—the fish instantly 
reciprocating. I put my thumb in my 
mouth because it burnt so. When I tried 
to apply the drag again the brute took ad- 
vantage of me, he put on his accelerator, 
and I missed the drag, and the reel crank 
swept over my knuckles like a lath on a 
picket fence. 

If it was a tarpon why didn’t he rise? 
Would he tear all the line away in this 
first resistless rush? Only 600 feet of 
line! Oh, Lord! I need a mile, two 
miles—and I need a launch,—a speed 
launch,—a torpedo boat, and Oh, Lord, I 
need it now! Then the pressure slack- 
ened just a little. The line of light again 
shows a curve, but the curve is upward. 
It’s a tarpon sure. Then he leaped. Full 
ten feet he rose above the churning fire of 
the broken water and all around him was 
a veil of misty light, in the midst of which 
dimly, but surely, I could see him, actually 
see him. Then another mighty leap and 
. yet another, in quick succession. They 
rarely leap more than three times in the 
pass. So now he settles down to the long 
and gallant fight that will last till his heart 
breaks or freedom comes. Straight against 
the current he drives. I keep my line 
until the stiff rod bends dangerously,— 
then I give just a little——but the little 
was more than I wanted to spare. His 
speed abates somewhat, but the steady 
strain expresses his sullen determination, 
—I get in some line,—not from him, but 
the guide backs water. 

I begin to feel more comfortable. 
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always dangerous to feel comfortable 
when comfort depends upon a tarpon. He 
is a master in diplomacy as well as a war- 
rior. 

Suddenly the strain on the line utterly 
ceased. For a moment I thought he was 
gone, but the telltale light streak defeats 
his ruse. He is coming straight for the 
boat. Freshened by the run with the tide, 
it won’t be easy to stop his headway. I 
reeled with frantic energy until the surge 
came. It came before I was quite ready. 
Down went the rod into the water and 
my left arm with it almost to the shoul- 
der. I let go the reel and grabbed things. 
Even when I resumed my seat that “ele- 
vator” feeling so possessed me that but 
for an automatic drag my fish must have 
been lost. But now he was running stead- 
ily again and I got my breath. 

My guide cleared his throat several 
times, waited some minutes that he might 
set his thoughts in accurate phrase, then 
he said: “You damn near got wet that 
time, didn’t you, Mister?” 

Several years before, I had made the 
mistake of trying to bring a tarpon to 
gaff in the open water. A shark took him. 
Over twenty feet long he was,—the shark. 
I concede twenty feet to the shark. I 
further concede that the shark was bigger 
than my tarpon, but I wish to say that that 
tarpon was the biggest tarpon that ever 
—Oh, what’s the use. 

Anyhow, I didn’t want to make the same 
mistake now. I would do as the others 
did,—beach him. The fish was growing 
weaker and I could tow him,—that is, most 
of the time. So we gradually worked in 
shore and I got on the beach. I 
backed slowly up the beach, getting all the 
line I could—then walked toward the 
water, reeling as I went,—then I repeated 
the process, and so on. By this time I 
was tired. My arms were numb and my 
hands so cramped that reeling was diffi- 
cult. And then,—as soon as he felt the 
shoal water, he took four hundred feet of 
line and I had to begin all over again. 
He fought this time,—all the way in,— 
fought wearily, but gamely. About twenty 
feet from the shore he tried to break away 
again. Then he turned on his side. No 
gaff disfigured him. He was dead when 
he struck the shore. 








PISTOL SHOOTING 


BY S. J. FORT, M. D. 


by its devotees, that 
rifle shooting is the 
most scientific sport 
known to man. The 
scientific side of pis- 
tol shooting has been 
somewhat neglected, 
and is necessarily 
limited to narrower 
boundaries than the 
rifle, but neverthe- 
less presents a wide field for observa- 
tion and study. So far as accuracy is con- 
cerned, the pistol within the limits of its 
effective range is a close rival of the 
rifle. The modern single shot pistol, with 
adjustable sights and bored to shoot the 
.22 caliber, “long rifle” cartridge, is about 
the last word in the way of an accurate 
weapon, certainly being as accurate as it 
is possible to hold, with one hand and arm 
as its sole support. The indoor record for 
fifty shots on the Standard American tar- 
get, reduced, is 471 points out of a possible 
500, the outdoor record at fifty yards on 
the same target is 480 points out of a pos- 
sible 500, which shows what can be done 
with this weapon. The United States Re- 
volver Association, which is the acknowl- 
edged authority of America, in all mat- 
ters concerning practice with the hand- 
gun, makes the following distinctions be- 
tween the various models of firearms used 
in this practice: 

1. Any pistol. A pistol (single-shot) 
of any caliber. Maximum length of bar- 
rel, 10 inches. Minimum trigger pull, 2 
pounds. Sights may be adjustable but 
they must be strictly open, in front of the 
hammer and not over 10 inches apart. 

2. Any revolver. A revolver of any 
caliber. Maximum length of barrel in- 
cluding the cylinder, 10 inches. Minimum 
trigger pull, 2% pounds. Sights may be 
adjustable, but must be strictly open, in 
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front of the hammer and not over 10 
inches apart. 

3. Military revolver or pistol. A re- 
volver or magazine pistol that has been 
adopted by any civilized government for 
the armament of its army or navy. Max- 
imum weight, 234 pounds. Maximum 
length of barrel, 7% inches. Minimum 
trigger pull, 4 pounds. Fixed open sights. 
Rear sights of magazine pistols may be ad- 
justable for elevation only. 

4. Pocket revolver. A revolver having 
a maximum weight of 2 pounds. Maxi- 
mum length of barrel, 4 inches. Minimum 
trigger pull, 4 pounds. 

Sights and model must be such as not to 
hinder quick drawing of the weapon from 
the pocket or holster. 

This classification of the arms under 
discussion divides them into three groups, 
the pistol and the revolver, each having 
adjustable sights, the military revolver 
and the military magazine pistol, with bar- 
rels not over 7% inches in length and 
fixed sights, except for changes in eleva- 
tion for the rear sights of magazine pis- 
tols, and the pocket revolvers. The maga- 
zine pistol of pocket size might be in- 
cluded in the latter group, though not so 
classified. 

For the most accurate results, the tar- 
get-sighted pistol or revolver would be 
chosen. The military revolver and the 
military model of the magazine pistol, 
while capable of making excellent scores, 
are primarily intended as weapons for of- 
fense and defense. The sights must of 
necessity be strong and as generally made 
do not afford the same facilities for close 
aiming as given by the more delicate tar- 
get sights. The pocket revolvers with 
their short barrels, are very accurate con- 
sidering all things, but can not be com- 
pared too closely with the other weapons. 

The underlying principles governing 
practice with the pistol or revolver of 
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either model are the same for each and alf 
and present no unsurmountable obstacles 
in their acquirement, to anyone gifted 
with good eyesight or whose eye defects 
have been corrected by properly adjusted 
glasses. Such practice may very well be 
classed as a sport in the truest sense of 
the word, and it should appeal as a recre- 
ation to many of those who are debarred 
from more active sports, by physical dis- 
ability. There is no fatigue attached to 
practice and the lack of smoke, dirt and 
disagreeable recoil with smokeless powder 
ammunition, the portability of the arm, the 
ease by which properly protected ranges 
may be obtained, and the sense of security 
given by a mastery of the weapon renders 
pistol shooting not only of value to the 
busy man, but of still greater value to 
women. 

Everything else being equal, a woman 
will acquire the art of straight shooting 
more quickly than a man, owing to the 
finer training of her sight and touch 
through her lifelong training in more 
peaceful arts, and though she when 
trained may never need to exercise her 
skill on anything more harmful than a 
paper target, she is well able to take care 
of herself in an emergency threatening 
life or honor. 

Pistol shooting is an art and must be 
learned just as one learns any other art. 
Poets and artists are said to be born, not 
made, and it is not at all uncommon to 
find both men and women who become 
experts with great rapidity. The large 
majority of expert shots, however, have 
given long years to practice and study 
while attaining their skill, and the begin- 
ner must not be discouraged if success 
does not come at once. The possession 
of a pistol or revolver of any model does 
not confer the title of expert shot. No 
firearm can be “pointed like the finger” 
and be expected to hit the target, except 
by chance. The very expert shot who has 
trained his eye and finger to the last de- 
gree may apparently hit the target by 
pointing the weapon in its direction, but 
practice has enabled him to catch the 
sights so quickly and thus direct the bullet 
accurately, that he appears to throw the 
bullet as one throws a ball or stone, en- 
tirely by the sense of direction. 
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Success is within the reach of all who 
will give their time and patience to learn- 
ing the art, but no short cut has yet been 
discovered. 

The sights of a pistol or revolver are 
two in number, the front and the rear 
sight. The former is made in various 
shapes, the military and pocket revolver, 
also the magazine pistol front sight is 
simply a cone-shaped bit of metal attached 
to the barrel, while that of the target 
sighted pistol and revolver is much finer 
and usually terminates in a_ so-called 
“bead.” 

The “fixed” rear sight is a bar placed 
across the barrel with a U-shaped notch 
in the middle, the depth of which is one- 
half the height of the front sight. Some 
of the foreign made magazine pistols have 
rear sights similar to those found on the 
military rifle, with a sliding peep sight for 
changing the elevation and a movable 
base for windage. The adjustable rear 
sight of the target pistol and revolver re- 
tains the notch, but the bar containing this 
notch may be moved from side to side to 
change the lateral deviation of the shots. 

The function of the sights is to enable 
the eye to direct the barrel in a line with 
the target and so elevate the bullet that 
the natural fall caused by gravity will 
crop it into the mark upon which aim 
has been taken. The line of sight passes 
through the center of the middle line of 
the notch in the rear sight and touches 
the tip of the front sight. The line of 
aim passes through the middle of the notch 
and strikes the target directly below the 
mark and when the top of the front sight 
is brought into this line, the sights are 
said to be aligned, and if properly aligned 
the mark will be hit. 

The illustrations, though greatly exag- 
gerated, will show the kinds of sight. No. 
1 is termed the “fine” sight, only the tip 









HALF SIGHT 


TAKING A 


of the front sight being seen above the 
bottom of the notch. No. 2 is termed the 
“half” sight and No. 3 the “full” sight. 

Regularity in shooting can only be ob- 
tained by seeing the same amount of front 
sight with each shot. If a fine sight is 
taken, the shot will strike below the mark, 
if a full sight is taken the shot will strike 
above the mark. With the fine sight, the 
light causes a variation in the amount of 
front sight seen and with the full sight 
there is no guide to regularity. It is con- 
sidered best to adopt the half sight for all 
distances, the horizontal line of the rear- 
sight bar affording an invariable guide to 
the same amount of front sight. 

It is impossible to focus the eye upon 
objects at but one distance at a time. In 
taking aim the eye is focused upon the 
target and looks through the notch as 
through a window, the front sight is then 
brought into the line with the minimum 
of blurring. 

The right-handed individual will use the 
right eye for aiming, the other eye being 
closed. It is possible to aim with both 
eves open, but there are few experts who 
aim in this manner. 

The position assumed in firing is very 
important, and the directions given in the 
U. S. Firing Regulations for taking such 
a position are so concise that the para- 
graph is quoted verbatim. 

‘Body and head erect, the body facing 
slightly to the left; the right toc pointing 
towards the mark, the left foot about two 
inches to the rear of the right and far 
enough from it to assure firmness and 
steadiness of position (about eight inches 
for the average man), toe turned out as 
much as natural; weight of the body 
borne equally upon both feet; left arm 
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hanging naturally. The pistol should be 
grasped with the thumb and last three fin 
gers; the forefinger is held outside of and 
along the trigger-guard until the moment 
of firing; the little finger may be placed 
under the butt, the toe of the butt protrud- 
ing between the third and fourth fingers, 
as this assures to many the correct method 
of holding the pistol. The grasp should 
not be so tight as to cause tremors of the 
hand and arm to be communicated to the 
pistol, but firm enough to avoid losing the 
grip when the recoil takes place.” With 
the exception of the trigger-pull (which is 
a pressure and not a pull) there is nothing 
exerting more influence upon accuracy 
than the grip of the hand upon the stock. 
Shooting with deliberate aim, the effects 
of the recoil upon the grasp of the stock 
is not so apparent as it is when shooting 
a given number of shots in a given time, 
as with timed and rapid fire, where the 
tendency is to change the position of the 
stock in the hand with each shot. This 
is apparent in rapid-fire with the revolver 
even though the double-action is used, 
and still more apparent when the hammer 
is cocked for each shot. 

The force of the recoil is exerted in a 
line above the hand grasping the stock, 
and imparts an upward movement of the 
muzzle when the shot is fired. This mo- 
tion is readily diverted from its usual 
path by a change in the grasp and align- 
ment of the sights is also changed. 

The proper grasp, once adopted, should 
not be changed just because poor scores 
occur, 

The arm may be slightly bent at the el- 
bow, but full extension of the arm will 
give much better control of the muscles of 
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AS SEEN OVER THE FULL SIGHT 
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support and permit a firmer grip of the 
Lutt without inducing tremors. 

Taking the position described, the arm 
is raised to bring the sights in line with 
the bull’s-eye of the target upon which the 
eye is focused, the point of aim being 
taken directly beneath it at 6 o’clock. The 
lungs are partly filled with air and the 
breath held until the shot is fired. The 
front sight will be seen to travel in circles 
as the arm endeavors to steady it in one 
place, but this excursion cannot be en- 
tirely overcome. The point of aim is kept 
in mind and at the instant when the pistol 
becomes as steady as possible, at this point 
the last ounce of pressure is applied to the 
trigger and the shot is fired. Such a 
method of firing is known as deliberate 
aim and is invaluable to the beginner, no 
matter what model of pistol or revolver 
he may be using, to demonstrate the de- 
tails of sighting, aiming, holding, squeez- 
ing the trigger and comparison of the 
point of aim and the point struck. 

The manner of applying pressure to the 
trigger is the most frequent cause of wild 
shots and is the most difficult part of pis- 
tol shooting to learn. The nervous mech- 
anism controlling the flexor muscles which 
apply this pressure is so delicately ad- 
justed that very slight causes interfere 
with its operation. This pressure must be 
steady and gradually increased in a direct 
line with the bore of the barrel, without 
pull or jerk. 

“Flinching” is a nervous condition in 
which the trigger is squeezed suddenly by 
an involuntary muscular contraction, like 
winking, occurring without regard to the 
commands of the brain, which is doing 
its best to control the muscles but fails 
owing to the extra irritability of the 
nerves. 

This condition is liable to come to every 
one, but the most phlegmatic, and is not 
only annoying but if measures are not 
taken to correct it, may degenerate into a 
confirmed habit. . The snapping drill to be 
mentioned later is a remedy that cures 
some cases. 

The first finger is intended by nature 
to be the trigger finger, its muscular at- 
tachments being such that it can apply 
pressure in the proper manner, and is usu- 
ally the best-trained finger on the hand. 
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The regulation target used for all pistol 
practice under the rules of the U. S. R. A. 
is the Standard American, having an 
eight-inch bull’s-eye and concentric rings, 
for fifty-yard practice, and the same tar- 
get reduced for the regulation indoor dis- 
tance of twenty yards. The regulation 
army target for military revolver practice 
is known as the “N” target. This is a 
modification of the military rifle target 
and the Standard American. The bull’s- 
eye counting 10 is but five inches in diam- 
eter, the concentric rings, counting down 
to four, fill a space twenty-six inches in 
diameter corresponding to the four-ring 
of the rifle target; the next space or ring 
forty-six inches in diameter, counts three, 
the rectangle remaining occupying the 
space left over on a target six feet by 
four feet, counting two. All educational 
firing should be done on a target large 
cnough to be hit frequently, and at a dis- 
tance where it can be seen very clearly. 
The “N” target placed at thirty feet is 
about right for the beginner, with the re- 
volver or magazine pistol. With a target- 
sighted weapon the bull’s-eye may be 
smaller. Before using ammunition it is a 
good plan to fill the chambers with empty 
shells, assume the position and snap a 
few simulated shots, noting carefully the 
position of the front sight on the target 
when the hammer falls, for there is where 
the shot would have struck. For this drill 
at odd moments a small target may be 
hung on the wall of the bedroom and a 
few minutes’ practice taken as frequently 
as possible. 

The ultimate object of all target prac- 
tice is to hit the bull’s-eye no matter what 
the distance or the size of the black circle. 
At the same time it is the grouping of a 
series of shots that shows the best hold 
and aim. For example, if five shots are 
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fired as a score, and each of them hits the 
bull’s-eye in a different quadrant, the 
count is a possible, but the variation of 
five inches between any two shots is too 
wide and the score is not as perfect as it 
would have been had the five shots struck 
in a circle that a silver dollar would cover. 
The more the hits are scattered, the more 
the variation of the hold, the aim or the 
trigger-pull. At thirty feet it is more like- 
ly to be an imperfect hold or aim than 
trigger-pull. 

With a very little practice it is not diffi- 
cult to land five consecutive shots in a 
five-inch bull at thirty feet. The target 
pistol and revolver will shoot into an inch 
circle and the military and magazine pis- 
tol and revolver into a two-inch circle at 
thirty feet, if each shot is well aimed and 
held. If the group is persistently found 
on one side or other of the perpendicular 
diameter of the bull, the error is probably 
due to canting the weapon in the hand. 
Even though the butt is grasped properly, 
the wrist may be slightly and unconscious- 
ly turned to one side or the other and the 
bullet will invariably hit to the side of 
the cant. Just how the light causes a lat- 
eral deviation has not been worked out, 
but there is reason to believe it a factor. 
Where there is no reflected light thrown 
on the sights, as in the gallery, side shots 
are not so frequent as where even faint 
shafts of light strike the sights. If the 
sights must be illuminated, it is better to 
have the light evenly distributed than to 
have it brighter on one side than the other. 

Every pistol and revolver, no matter 
how alike they may appear, have their in- 
dividual peculiarities, which can only be 
learned by experience and practice. The 
weapon should not be blamed for poor 
scores until its dereliction can be proven. 

The methods of firing known as timed 
fire and rapid fire were designed to pre- 
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pare the soldier for using the revolver at 
comparatively short ranges and the deliv- 
ery of five shots as rapidly and effectively 
as possible. 

The target pistol is outclassed in this 
practice, and the target revolver would 
hardly be used in military service. For 
this class of firing we use the double- 
action military revolver with its coarser 
but more serviceable sights and the maga- 
zine pistol, which is about to replace the 
revolver as a regulation military arm. 

The procedure for timed fire is as fol- 
lows: 

“Time is taken at the firing point by 
sandglass or watch. With the pistol at 
‘raise pistol,’ the command ‘commence fir- 
ing’ is given and five shots are fired with- 
in thirty seconds, at the end of which 
interval the command ‘cease firing’ will 
have been given. Unfired shots count as 
misses. In case of defective cartridges 
or disabled pistol the score is repeated. 
lor each shot fired before the commence- 
ment or after the close of the time limit, 
ten will be deducted from the score.” 

At first the thirty seconds seem a very 
short time in which to fire five shots, but 
practice soon overcomes this feeling and 
at the short distance suggested for prac- 
tice it is soon easy to put the whole num- 
ber well in the bull. The hammer is 
cocked for each shot and the main 
difficulty is to learn how to do this with- 
out changing the grip of the stock; some 
find it almost impossible to get the thumb 
on the hammer without tilting the pistol 
to meet it, but a little thought and prac- 
tice will usually find a way that does not 
change the grip. 

When this has been accomplished and 
good scores are made, rapid fire practice 
may begin. The procedure is as follows: 

With pistol at “raise pistol” and ready 
to fire, at a given signal from the firing 
point, the target is exposed for ten sec- 
onds, then disappears. Five shots may be 
fired, beginning from the appearance of 
the target until it has completely disap- 
peared, the time being regulated at the 
target. 

It is possible to cock the hammer and 
fire five shots in ten seconds, but the ma- 
jority of men use the double-action and 
when it comes to firing five shots in eight 
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seconds as required in the National Pis- 
tol match, it is almost always used by 
everyone. 

In this class of firing the automatic or 
self-loading pistol comes to its own, but 
just what can be done in the way of 
grouping a score of five or seven or ten 
shots is not as yet well known for ex- 
perts have not taken up the use of this 
weapon to any extent and statistics are 
lacking. Using a .82 automatic of Ameri- 
can make, with 3 1-4 inch barrel, after fir- 
ing a few shots in preliminary practice, 
the writer has been able to keep every 
shot in the magazine (10 in number) in- 
side an eight-inch circle at 25 yards, fir- 
ing the ten shots in twelve seconds. It is 
believed that the time could be reduced to 
eight seconds for the ten shots and the 
group reduced to five inches, at the same 
range. 

The self-loading pistol lends itself to 
rapid firing so well because the manipula- 
tion of the weapon ceases after it is 
ready to fire, except to squeeze the trig- 
ger and release it before squeezing for 
another shot. The hammer is cocked by 
hand for the first shot, but after that the 
energy of the powder gas cocks the ham- 
mer, ejects the empty shell, inserts a 
fresh cartridge into the barrel and locks 
the action, the operator being relieved of 
any further trouble but to aim and fire 
until the magazine is emptied. The re- 
coil is practically the only disturbing ele- 
ment to the aim and as this is always the 
same each time it occurs, there is com- 
paratively little shifting or change of the 
grip as will occur with the revolver even 
though the double-action is used. 

One error that occurs frequently in 
rapid fire is that the front sight when 
brought to the mark is not held in the 
line which should pass through the rear 
sight notch, the pistol being held ob- 
liquely, throwing the rear sight entirely 
outside this line. This tendency to over- 
look the rear sight can only be overcome 
by a uniform manner of holding and 
pointing the pistol. This in turn can 
only be accomplished by acquiring with 
practice a grip that requires no extra 
constraint of the muscles and is taken 
with certainty each time the weapon is 
pointed. Another error is the tendency 
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to hurry. To fire five shots in ten sec- 
onds, each shot must be fired with a 
regular swing and this is best learned by 
having someone count five, each numeral 
noting the two-second interval. When 
practicing at targets which appear and 
disappear, the practice is easier than when 
the time is taken by the stop-watch, for 
the appearance and disappearance of a 
target six feet high is sufficient warning 
to get the shots off in time, while with 
the watch there is nothing but a trained 
perception of time intervals as a guide. 
As skill increases, the target may be 
placed at sixty feet, or the reduced target 
may be used at thirty feet. Seventy-five 
yards is the longest regulation distance at 
which pistol practice is conducted with 
slow fire. Timed fire is conducted at 50 
and 25 yards, and rapid fire at 15 and 
25 yards, the same target being used 
at all distances. 

While the .82 self-loading pistol, with 
its short barrel, is essentially a weapon 
for short range rapid-firing, it is capable 
of keeping its shots in a_ twelve-inch 
circle at 75 yards. It is better to keep 
such a weapon for practicing at distances 
better suited for quick firing than to 
waste time in firing at a distance one 
would never expect to shoot a shot ex- 
cept for fun. 

Practice with a military revolver, using 
deliberate aim, has been unmercifully 
criticised as demeaning a weapon intended 
for a more serious purpose to the level of 
the target pistol. While this criticism 
is justified to some extent, it must be 
remembered that it required considerable 
boosting for a number of years before the 
revolver was considered seriously as an 
effective weapon for military purposes 
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and it was necessary to prove its ac- 
curacy in a manner best calculated to 
bring out its full value. I am in perfect 
accord with the suggestion that all prac- 
tice with the military arm should start 
with the weapon in the holster, to be 
drawn at command or signal, and five 
shots fired in timed or rapid fire, but 
only after the beginner has been well 
trained in deliberate aim. It requires 
skill of a high order to bunch five con- 
secutive shots with a military revolver 
in a two and three-quarter-inch circle 
at 20 yards, using deliberate aim, or to 
group the five shots in an eight-inch 
circle at 50 yards. There is but one 
recorded ten-shot possible on this small 
bull at 20 yards, and the number of ten- 
shot possibles on the Standard American 
target, with a 10-ring of 33-16 inches 
are not numerous enough to be com- 
mon. Ten-shot possibles with this arm 
on the eight-inch bull at 50 yards are 1.0% 
as common as some things one might men- 
tion, so that firing with deliberate aim will 
always be excellent and recreative prac- 
tice. Still it must be admitted that the 
man who can fire five shots in ten sec- 
onds and place them in a five-inch circle 
at 25 yards is by way of being more 
effective in a mélée, even though he may 
not beat out his opponent if firing with 
deliberate aim at a target, and it would 
be far better to use weapons intended for 
target practice in this manner, confining 
all regular practice with the double- 
action military revolver and the maga- 
zine pistol to timed and rapid fire. 

To secure the best practice join the 
local club and shoot as regularly as pos- 
sible. Solitary practice is a lonesome 
task at its best and more will be learned in 
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one season practicing with a lot of good 
fellows having equal or greater skill than 
can be had in double the time when going 
it alone. Match shooting introduces the 
element of competition and no matter 
where you land when the prize list is 
made up, something of value is always 
to be learned. In this connection, don’t 
be a kicker. The man with a perpetual 
grouch is a nuisance. Don’t make excuses 
for poor scores. The stock of original 
excuses has been exhausted long ago 
and the majority of men experienced in 
shooting know that low scores are bound 
to occur. 

Score-books can now be purchased and 
accurate records of all shooting should 
be kept. Plot each score on a separate 
target in the book and make accurate 
memoranda of light and weather condi- 
tions, ammunition used, etc., as each score 
is made. These records are always of 
interest and may help correct errors. 

It is not necessary to clean between 
scores. I have often fired 100 shots be- 
fore using the cleaning rod, and could 
never see any difference in the accuracy 
of the first and the last shot, when my 
hold was good. It is necessary to clean 
soon after firing. The residuum of smoke- 
less powder attracts moisture and com- 
bines with it, forming an acid that is 
highly injurious to the metal. Keep the 
interior of the barrel entirely free from 
spots of rust, and to prevent possible 
scratching the dust should be wiped out 
before firing the first shot. Any of the 
popular cleaning fluids are good, but must 
not be depended upon to keep the rust 
off for any length of time. If the pistol 
is to be laid away for some time after a 
thorough cleaning, apply cosmic oil 
liberally as a rust preventive. Use the 
best typewriter oil on the working parts, 
especially those of the self-loading pistol. 
Judging this aim by the revolver, with 
good care it should fire many thousand 
shots without loss of accuracy or wear 
of parts. If repairs are needed send the 
arm back to the factory from which it 
came. Competent gunsmiths are not to 
be found everywhere. Accidents may oc- 
cur, parts may break with the best of 
care, but no firearm can be _ insured 
against carelessness or freak experiments. 
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A SERIES OF TALKS ON HOME FORESTRY FOR THE SPORTSMAN, WOODSMAN 
AND THE OWNER OF A WOODLOT 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM “TREES 
CHAPTER I 


THE OAK FAMILY 


T is with the utmost diffidence that I 
start in to write this series. Forestry 
"in the United States is destined to be 
practiced on so vast a scale, with so 
many different species of trees repre- 
senting their various sections of the coun- 
try, and with so many different aims in 
view, that, having so little real informa- 
tion and experience to work upon, nothing 
but the broadest principles applicable to 
American species can be here touched 
upon, 
Except for purely commercial forestry, 
I am sure our people would not want 
our forests to be like those I saw this 
year during an extensive trip over the 
German forests, where only three out of 
over two hundred forests were by natural 
reproduction, all the rest being planted. 
For the lumberman these forests, located 
right handy to good transportation and 
continually producing an annual yield, 
would be ideal, for the trees grow so 
straight that everything from the three- 
inch thinnings up to the sixteen-inch 
full-grown trees are marketable at profit- 
able rates and have their use in the econ- 
omy of the national life of Germany. The 
trees reach sixteen-inch diameter in sixty- 
year revolutions, are protected from fire 
along the railroad right-of-way by fire bor- 
ders and have but little fire risk and no pa- 
trol expenses, as something is always go- 
ing on in nearly all the sections so that 
there are plenty of woodsmen about to head 
off incipient fires. When we get a sane 
system of state forest taxation, taxing 
only the value of the yearly thinnings 
and the final forest crop, such forestry 
will become an established commercial 
enterprise with us, whereas our present 
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system of taxing annually the entire value 
of the stand is most unjust and one of the 
liggest hindrances to the introduction of 
commercial forestry in place of our 
present speculative lumbering. 

The Prussians have worked out com- 
mercial forestry to a mathematical sci- 
ence. They know to a dot just how long 
a given forest of kiefer, or sylvester pine, 
will take to reach maturity, just how 
much thinning is best and when to do 
it, just the right age and soil for the 
plantations, every known disease of the 
tree and its remedy, and just where to 
market every splinter of it at maximum 
profit. And their government encourages 
them with compulsory fire protection 
from the railroads and just tax laws. 
The same system prevails with the spruce 
and fir of Saxony and the hardwoods 
of Hesse and Westphalia, so that they 
make from $6.50 an acre per year in the 
spruce of Wurtemburg to $2.50 in the syl- 
vester pine forests of Prussia, and the an- 
nual yield from but thirty-five million 
acres of forest is four and one-half billion 
board feet! But we are far from any such 
exact knowledge of our tree species as 
this, and we have over a hundred species 
where they use but seven. And it is a 
well-known fact that many of our experi- 
ments in clear cutting and planting have 
so far failed. After ten or twelve suc- 
cessive generations of foresters have 
studied out our best species for pure 
stand raising and we have, as it were, 
grown up with our forests and know them 
as do the older nations, this system will 
be applicable on a large scale with us, 
It is being applied now to a certain extent 
with white pine, as witness the numerous 
successful, though young, stands of white 
pine in New England. The total area 
of planted forest with us is now about 











Fig. 53.—White Oak. (Q. alba, L.) 








Fig. 56.—Swamp White Oak. (Q. bicolor, Willd.) 
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1,100,000 acres. The total land that 
would yield best on planted forests is 
more than 56,000,00 acres. 

The French system of futaie regulaire, 
or standard forest, is the more likely one 
for us to use, or rather to grow into, for 
we are in for at least fifty years of select- 
ive forests before any extensive use of 
standard forest can be introduced. In 
the French system three cuts are neces- 
sary when the forest reaches maturity: 
The seeding cut is first made, letting in 
sun on the forest floor, and varying in 
amount widely, depending upon the species 
of the tree. The next fall of seeds from 
the seeding trees results in a dense floor 
of young shoots, for the sun’s warmth 
is present to germinate and to feed the 
young trees with sunlight. Then fol- 
lows the secondary cut, when the trees 
have reached the age of five years and 
are tough enough to allow cutting opera- 
tions without too many of them being 
killed. This cut takes nearly all the old 
trees, leaving enough to protect the young 
thicket from wind, frost and drought. 
The terminal cut follows when the young 
trees reach about ten years of age, and 
takes the last of the old stand. First 
thinning begins five years later and con- 
tinues every ten years until the main 
stand reaches maturity. The thinning 
cuts are worth about one-third the value 
of the final crop. 

This little outline will give you an 
idea of how much knowledge and judg- 
ment is demanded of the forester. Un- 
less he knows exactly what he is doing, 
the method is dangerous and apt to re- 
sult in failure of the reproduction, re- 
quiring excessive planting. In France 
successive generations of foresters have 
worked it out to a science for the eight 
species of trees that are used in their 
forestry operations. We will accumulate 
this experience for our own species in 
time. 

But the kind of forestry which we can 
begin to practice right now, both in 
woodlots and in small private tracts, is 
a combination of the French system with 
ordinary selective forestry, that is, taking 
out ripe trees here and there as they 
mature. If you have a fair sprinkling of 
good oaks on your woodlot, there is no 
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reason why you shrould not encourage 
them a little by giving them a chance to 
extend. If you have a tract of barren 
land hardly worth pasturage and for 
which the tax man has no terrors for you, 
there is no reason why you should not 
set it out in white pine, or sylvester 
pine, or whatever species your state 
forester specifies as suitable for the soil 
and climate. Keep cattle and running 
fires out of the woodlot, plant out your 
spare acorns every chance you get, use 
up the weed trees for cordwood, and take 
out worthless trees wherever they are 
crowding the young oaks, and you will 
soon be in a fair way to own a valuable 
oak stand. The same is true of small 
forest tracts of a few hundred acres, the 
ideal sportsman’s retreat. You can prac- 
tice an immense amount of culture 
forestry during your hunts and camps 
and wanderings about your tract. Here 
and there will be predominating areas of 
valuable species which only need a little 
encouragement to take up the whole land. 
You are always using firewood out of 
the tract. Make that firewood pay by 
planting the room each tree leaves with 
a half-dozen oak or pine seeds, or, better, 
keep a little nursery of white pines and 
white oaks and draw from it as you take 
out worthless stuff. A white pine twelve 
years old is a very respectable little speci- 
men twenty feet high and three inches 
across the butt. In six years it is higher 
than your head, and wants at least twenty 
square feet of room, so, before you know 
it, what was once a clump of soft maples 
and white birches is now a thicket of 
thrifty young pines. As regards the oaks, 
a sharp stick and your heel is all they 
need to put the acorn down two inches 
into the mulch. There ought to be one 
seedling every ten paces, with a reason- 
able chance at the sun, all over that part 
of your forest where oaks are wont to 
grow. 

As the oaks are the most important 
family of the hardwoods, and one in 
which every sportsman is interested, I 
will just run over for you in review the 
most widely distributed members of the 
family in our country. We are blessed 
with many species, suitable to all kinds 
of soils and climates. At the head of 





Fig. 55.—Durr Oak. (Q. macrocirpa, Michx 








Fig. 57.—Chestaut Oak. (Q. prinus, L.) 
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Fig. 63.—Red Oak. (Q. rubra, L.) 











Fig. 59.—Black Jack. (Q. nigra, L.} 
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the family stands the white oak, quercus 
alba, the noblest tree in our forests. You 
will know him by the familiar deeply 
notched leaf with nine regular lobes dis- 
posed four on a side with one at the end. 
Along in October it turns a fine copper 
color and then brown, hanging on all 
winter, so that, when snow is on the 
ground, if you see a patch of brown foli- 
age amid the bare tree trunks, it’s either 
a white oak or a beech. Look under the 
tree in early October or late September 
and find the long oval acorn, brown and 
light yellow. They grow usually in pairs 
with a rough knobby cup, not scaled, 
bowl shaped. The bark is light gray, 
somewhat rough, and young trees have 
many little tufts of twigs up and down 
the trunk, which will develop into side 
branches if the least sun gets down to 
them. The wood is strong and fine—no 
comparison with such a brashy specimen 
as the red oak. Just try the two with a 
plane and saw, and report on the differ- 
ence in working. None but sharp-edged 
tools need apply with white oak. In 
forestry the white oak, that is, its equiva- 
lent quercus robur is grown, pure, in big 
forests in Europe. Seeding cut somber, 
giving a quite shady forest floor with not 
very many trees removed, and be careful 
to do it evenly so that no very open 
spaces are left. Scratching up the humus 
with the three tined forest rake to allow 
the acorns to find plenty of crevices to 
drop into is imperative, just before the 
fall of the acorns. Seeding should be 
completed in one fall of seeds. When 
sure that the reproduction has been ac- 
quired, proceed with the secondary cut, 
taking but one tree in two to three, more 
or less, depending upon whether spring 
frosts are to be feared. A second second- 
ary cut may be necessary in the judgment 
of the forester, two years later, before 
proceeding with the final cut. Clearance 
of the seedlings is almost always neces- 
sary, as the young oak is slow and apt 
to be beaten out by young beeches and 
maples during the first few years of its 
infancy. Thinning: Up to the age of 
low thickets the stand can be left very 
dense, but from that time on proceed 
drastically in favor of the dominant trees, 
intervening when you see culture neces- 























sary to aid them, and in general leav- 
ing enough of the dominated and sup- 
pressed trees to protect the trunks of your 
dominants—the trees of the future. Re- 
turn in ten years, or earlier if conditions 
are favorable, and take out all dead ind 
dominated trees, and all of the dominants 
that are getting crooked or being left be- 
hind, the rule being to keep the tops oi 
your best trees always with a little space 
to meet in, which space is filled with 
second stage dominated trees. Leave in 
the beech sub-growth and any other tol- 
erant trees which add leaf-fall to the humus. 
The trees will reach eight inches diameter 
in thirty years and you will thin about 
one hundred per acre every trip. From 
that time on they add a great deal more to 
their volume every year, since they grow 
a new ring all around the trunk, which 
by this time is over two feet in circum- 
ference. Of course, as you will start with 
a forest with some grown trees on it, 
you will arrange it so as to always have 
some mature cutting to do, as well as 
thinning cuts on all other sections. The 
management of a forest is always a pay- 
ing proposition, so long as you choose to 
keep at it, and while you will never see 
the final crops cut of the sections that you 
regenerated, you have had a good deal 
of business out of the old forest and the 
thinning cuts of the new, and your for- 
est or woodlot has increased in value, not 
deteriorated, under your hands, 

Closely allied to the white oak, and 
sold with it, is the Swamp White Oak, 
quercus bicolor, good for your wet soils 
and creek bottoms. Know it by the 
heavy-ended, slightly lobed leaf, and the 
rather small bottle-shaped acorns, in 
pairs on a stem anywhere from an inch to 
three inches long. The leaf is some- 
thing like that of the black jack, but the 
acorn, the bark and the size of the tree 
will prevent confusing it. A third tree 
in the white oak class is the Burr Oak, 
but with harder and tougher wood. It 
is also called the over-cup oak, technical 
name quercus macrocarpa. Leaf has a big 
lobed head with two very deep notches 
about half-way down. Bark of twigs al- 
ways has corky wings, and the acorn is 
very large with scaly, fringed cup. This 
tree grows across the whole United States 
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Fig. 64.—Pin Oak. (Q. palistris, D. Roi.) 





Fig. 61.—Scarlet Oak. (Q. coccinea, Wang.) 
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to Montana, as far south as the latitude 
of New York City, parallel 40 degrees. 
All these white oaks will grow sylvicul- 
turally under the same treatment, and all 
seed annually. The flowers are miserable 
little catkins of green, pin-headed flower- 
ets, in clusters of four or five catkins on 
a sheaf. 

No forest would be complete without a 
few specimens of the chestnut-oak fam- 
ily. If you pick up a leaf with scalloped 
edges and find a big acorn with long 
oval nut, over an inch long, with fine, 
scaly cup, that’s g. prinus, the Chestnut 
Oak. It has very strong, hard wood, du- 
rable in soil and water, used for fencing 
and railroad ties. Bark is fine for tan- 
ning operations and it grows well as 
simple or standard coppice, as described 
in my previous series on European For- 
estry. Another form of chestnut oak is 
known as Yellow Oak, with a leaf startl- 
ingly like the chestnut itself, but the 
acorn gives it away. The illustration 
shows a representative leaf. Both the 
chestnut oaks are annual seeders and their 
value in forestry is best in the shape of 
tan-bark coppice. 

A widely distributed and interesting 
oak, but of no value in forestry is che 
Black Jack. You will know it at sight 
by the blunt-ended leaf with three lobes, 
rough black bark (smooth higher up che 
tree) and small stemless acorn with scaly 
cup. Asa woodsman, put it down in your 
memory against the time you want a very 
hard wood. Otherwise leave it severely 
alone, except to clean it out as a forest 
weed. 

It belongs to the bristle-tipped and 
pointed-leaved families of oaks, of which 
the red oak is the representative and most 
valuable species. Seeding is biennial. 
Sylvicultural treatment of red oak about 
the same as white oak, except that the 
seeding cut must be a trifle more open. 
The red oak is claimed to be a faster 
grower than the white and it certainly 
overtops it and crowds it out in direct 
competition. I am of the opinion, however, 
that if the white oak is given an equal 
amount of sunlight it will give a crop of 
mature trees within ten years of the corre- 
sponding plantation of red oak. From the 
carpenter’s point of view there is no 
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comparison between it and the white 
oak, nor is there when it comes to market 
value, as the white commands nearly 
double the figure. Personally I find red 
oak much easier to work, rather brashy, 
and nowhere near so strong as the white. 
It is a hardy, aggressive grower in the 
forest, and you will know it by its large, 
dark-green, shiny, pointed-lobed leaves, 
and its big blunt acorn with the flat 
saucer-like cup. This acorn is the dis- 
tinguishing feature, as the black oak has 
a very similar leaf but its acorn is half 
enclosed in a green, scaly cup. The red 
oak has the smoothest bark of any of 
them, nearly black, greenish tinged on the 
north side. Leaves turn a deep red, late 
in October. Now that white oak is get- 
ting so high priced the red is used a great 
deal in interior house trim. It will grow 
on dry soils, which fact often decides 
its choice as the forest species when 
choosing between it and white oak. 

Its cousin the black oak, and the 
scarlet oak, g. coccinea, are so like it in 
leaf that all that can be said is that the 
leaf is more deeply notched and heavier- 
veined. You must look to the acorn to be 
sure. Both scarlet and black have a deep- 
cupped, scaly acorn, and the inner bark 
of the black oak is orange-yellow, making 
a fine dye, used in medicine as quercitron 
and in the industries for tanning. Wood 
sells as “red oak.” The scarlet oak is a 
much smaller tree, growing best in plenty 
of sunlight; inner bark reddish, kernel of 
the acorn is white while that of the black 
oak is yellow. Both of them have gor- 
geous orange and scarlet foliage in Octo- 
ber, and are useful for ornamental trees. 

All through our moist ravines and creek 
bottoms you will find a tall slender oak, 
growing in natural pure stands, with a 
notched, peaky leaf like the red and black 
oaks. But under the tree you are sure to 
find abundant small round acorns with 
shallow cups, almost smooth. The little 
acorns are half an inch long and very 
pretty, sometimes with delicate light stripes 
running longitudinally. This tree is the 
Pin Oak or water oak, q. palustris, Wood 
is coarse and not durable; sells as “sec- 
ond” red oak. Pir oak, beech and black gum 
are, however, the three toughest woods 
in the forest. Sylviculturally the tree has 





























Bluefish—And Go to It 


no value; when you take one out replace it 
with a swamp white oak. The name pin 
oak comes from its value for tree nails for 
house building. 

Two more oaks that have their own 
peculiarities are the Willow Oak, q. phel- 
los, with tiny scale-cupped acorns and long 
willow-like leaves, and the Shingle Oak, 
with perfectly smooth magnolia-like leaves, 
smooth bark and small shallow-cupped 


acorns. Both of these woods split easily, 
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and the willow oak is tough and pliable 
enough when none better can be had for 
the purpose. In conclusion, I would men- 
tion the Post Oak of the Southwest, the 
“white” oak of that section, deeply lobed 
(seven) ; strong wood; small, sweet acorn, 
scale-cupped. 


(To be continued) 


NEXT ARTICLE 
THE PINE FAMILY 
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BLUEFISH—GO TO IT! 


TRY HIM, YOU FRESH WATER FANS WHO THINK MR. BASS IS THE ONLY FISH WHO 
KNOWS HOW TO PUT UP A GOOD SCRAP 


BY E. F. WARNER 


ROM the day the bass season opens 
F until they put the bars down, you'll 

see a “fish fan” about every other day 
with a far-away look in his eyes and a face 
long enough to eat soup out of an urn. You 
don’t have to ask what’s on his mind—it 
might be a death in the family, it might be 
hard times, but it isn’t—it’s fish—Mr. Bass. 

He either isn’t going to be able to take 
the time for a bass fishing trip this year, 
or his vacation doesn’t come for two or 
three weeks, and it’s getting on his nerves. 
You can tell him he can take his bass rod, 
go down off the Jersey or Long Island 
Coast, and Mr. Bluefish will see that he 
gets just as much excitement as his 
country cousin, Mr. Bass, ever gave him, 
and he'll get all the run for his money he 
wants, but unless he’s tried it, the answer 
is always the same—“Nothing to it, old 
chap; you’re talking about something en- 
tirely different.” 

If you are one of these “nothing-to-it’s,” 
my advice is to try it. It may not be as 
good but it’s a mighty good second. The 
scenery may not be quite as picturesque, 
but to some of us salt water is a perfume. 
However. if you’re not a good sailor, if 


you’re at all nervous if she begins to blow, 
or you dislike the smell of ground-up bunk- 
ers, stick to Mr. Bass and your clear lakes 
with their wooded shores. You're right; 
—this bluefish stunt is another thing,— 
caught in a blow fifteen miles off shore in 
an eighteen foot dory, out of sight of land, 
with the possibility of your engine or gaso- 
line going back on you, is a different 
proposition from picking up your oars and 
rowing ashore in a two-mile lake when it 
looks like rain. 

Your Mr. Bass may give you a little 
more varied excitement when it comes to 
the actual fishing, and I’ll agree that he 
may have a little something on the blue as 
a high jumper, but there are lots of things 
that may be coming to you when you're 
spending a weekend with Mr. Bluefish off 
the banks. It may not blow at all, it may 
be one of those nice, calm days with a 
swell that makes you think you are going 
over the jump-the-jumps at Coney Island 
on a scenic railway, but the real treat is 
the delightful smell of the ground-up moss 
bunkers, and if you are at all inclined to be 
seasick, again I say—stick to Mr. Bass. 
It’s an even chance you'll get out of the 
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storm some way, but if you ever got good 
and sick on a good hot day in a dinky 
little skiff covered from head to foot with 
part of the chum that has accidentally 
come your way, you are going to die—you 
think you are dying anyway, which is 
about the same thing. 

Bluefishing with a bass rod is nothing 
new, for some of the real salt water “bugs” 
do it every year, but not many. Lots of 
them have a bass rod in the boat but when 
they run into a good, big school of blues 
they can’t resist the temptation of yank- 
ing them in with a hand line, as it might 
take fifteen or twenty minutes or even a 
half hour to land a ten or twelve pound 
blue with bass tackle, while in the same 
length of time two men who know how to 
use a hand line could land about two hun- 
dred to four hundred pounds of fish. If 
you were sure to run into four or five 
schools of blues in a day, that would be 
one thing, but when you have been cruis- 
ing around in an eighteen foot boat since 
four o’clock in the morning and may not 
run into another school all day, it’s pretty 
hard to resist the temptation of taking a 
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28-POUND ATLANTIC TUNA 


crack at them with a hand line, until you 
have at least got a little fish out of your 
system. By that time your school may 
have gone or your chum is used up and 
you haven’t even heard the whirr of a reel. 
Leave your hand lines behind, take nothing 
with you but your bass tackle. It’s the 
same proposition as photographing game 
or trying to get a real fish picture. The 
man who is going to do the picture stunt 
had better leave the gun or rod at home. 

Make arrangements with one of the fish- 
ermen at the fishing village at Seabright, 
N. J. He will charge you $10. or $15. a 
day for two of you to take you out, in- 
cluding a man to grind chum, etc. There 
will be room for two—for you and another 
man—these boats only hold four to fish 
comfortably. His charges are quite reason- 
able, as he would easily make five times 
that much on his day’s catch of fish if the 
fish were running well. $15.00 a day for 
two men, for boat, gasoline and about four 
baskets of bunkers, is pretty cheap for the 
kind of sport you are going to get. 

Take your regular bass tackle—a five 
foot bait casting rod, bass reel with leather 
































“TAKE ALONG A GAFF FOR BONITA” 


thumb-brake and linen line,—two rods if 
you have them (you will probably smash 
one)—the fishermen will supply you with 
the hooks, the regulation bluefish hooks 
with a swivel and a leader made out of 
piano wire about two feet long. If you 
have a tarpon or tuna rod, a reel that will 
hold 600 feet of No. 18 linen line, take it 
along as you can troll going out and may 
run into anything from what the fishermen 
call an albacore to a tuna weighing from 
30 to 70 Ibs. Take along a gaff for bonita. 

You are going to start out about four 
o'clock in the morning, so better take a 
Thermos bottle with some hot coffee, a lit- 
tle lunch, some warm clothes and a rubber 
coat or shirt,—you may go ten or fifteen 
miles off shore. If it looks like a good 
day, there will probably be about twenty- 
five to fifty fishermen’s skiffs out within a 
radius of five or ten miles, working back 
and forth looking for the schools. When a 
boat finds a school, the anchor is dropped, 
the chumming machine started going and 
the ground-up bunkers thrown out to make 
what they call a slick to hold the school. 
The first boat that is seen taking fish is a 





signal for the whole fleet to close in and 
anchor within a hundred or two hundred 
yards of each other and begin chumming. 
There are enough fish in these schools for 
all and the more chums the better the 
chance to hold the fish. 

The squidding to find blues is only done 
in early spring and summer. The blues 
will not take a squid in deep water after 
the first week in August. The big blues 
are not on the surface of the water as the 
cold weather approaches. 

Cut a piece of bunker off the back in- 
cluding the dorsal fin and you’re ready for 
business. You won’t have to make a long 
cast,—about twenty feet, any old place in 
the slick will do. If Grandpa Snapper gets 
his eye on your particular piece of bunker 
you'll know it. You won’t hold him with 
your reel handle either—get busy and 
thumb him or you'll hear something snap 
and it'll be the end of your line-—I mean 
the end that’s tied to the reel,—and don’t 
thumb him too hard or you'll hear a differ- 
ent something break and it will be your 
prized bass rod. You’re hooked on to a 
real fish this time. Get the other lines 
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- I CLAIM MR, BLUEFISH HAS IT ON HIS COUNTRY COUSIN Al 


EVERY STAGE OF THE GAME” 


aboard, as you’re tied to a sidewheeler who 
can make about five laps around your 
boat in every two seconds. You'll just 
about get him to the boat and get through 
saying: “That’s pretty easy!” when, 
whirr!! Mr. Blue decides he’ll take a lit- 
tle run over to Europe and you'll get an- 
other crack on those sore knuckles. 
After he’s made fifteen or twenty trips 
around the boat and measured your line 
six or seven times, you may land him if 
you’re lucky. The bottom of the boat is a 
good place for him. If you should have 
trouble with the hook, give him just about 
as much of a chance to get a hold of you 
as you would a snapping turtle. You can 
talk about your bass being a fighter—this 
baby is a bull-dog, in or out of water. A 


bass takes about three flops after he is in 
the boat and he’s got the count. Mr. Blue- 
fish will make a pass at your leg if you 
happen to be near enough, kick over a 
couple of baskets of bunkers, bite a piece 
out of the anchor and jump overboard if 
you don’t hit him over the head with a 
tiller handle. I’ve seen him take a piece 
out of an oil slicker as clean as if it were 
cut out with a biscuit cutter. All right,— 
look at his teeth sometime. He’s got teeth 
that have something on a cat’s, and a jaw 
like a steel trap. 

I am somewhat of a fresh water fan my- 
self, but my hat’s off to this baby. Pound 
for pound on the same tackle, I claim Mr. 
Bluefish has it on his country cousin at 
every stage of the game. 


Ep. Note.—In March issue will appear an article by F. B. Alexander on tuna and salt-water angling 


on the Jersey Coast. 
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$2000.00 Prize Fishing Contest 














List of Prizes and Conditions for 1912 Contest to be 
Announced Later 





The Taking of the King Muscallonge 


FIRST GRAND 
PRIZE 
MUSCALLONGE 


Awarded to 
Dr. Fred’k Whiting 
New York City 


Weight—3s lbs. 
Length—59 in. 
Girth—24 in. 
Where 
Lawrence River. 
Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—Vom Hofe. 
Line—braided linen. 





vy OW, Joe, who de boss?” 
“Hey, dat’s de me! Me de boss!” 


With these words of modest self 
commendation, Louis Argus, his shifty 
little eyes glistening with pride, and his 
face wreathed in an all-embracing grin. 








STORIES OF THE TAKING OF THE 
RECORD FISH 


WRITTEN BY THE WINNERS 


caught—St. 


Lure—Corbett spoon. 



























climbed laboriously from his skiff and stag- 
gered ashore at Stanley Island, dragging 
by the gill covers a giant “’lunge,” whose 
length was but a few inches less than the 
height of our swarthy and wiry Indian 
guide. 

The occasion of these comments was our 
return from a day’s fishing for muscal- 
longe, in the St. Lawrence river on the 
third of September last, and Joe, to whom 
Louis in his hour of triumph had thus with 
unusual familiarity addressed himself, was 
Mr. Duquette, his employer, and the patron 
saint and protector of all the St. Regis 
Indians living in the vicinity of Stanley 
Island. 

The moment was indeed a dramatic one 
in the life of Louis Argus, for had he not 
all Summer long, and for many Summers, 
been compelled to endure with the assump- 
tion of stoical indifference characteristic 
of his race, the jeers and slurs of Big 
Deadshot, the acknowledged boss “ ’lunge’”’ 
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fisherman of Lake Saint Francis? Had he 
not, times without number, suffered the 
humiliation of bringing in “his party” at 
evening empty handed, only to find a crowd 
of admiring guides and guests gathered 
in a circle upon the lawn, in the center of 
which stood the complacent Deadshot, gaff 
in hand, gazing down at a pair of gleaming 
spotted beauties lying on the grass? And 
to see Deadshot listening with a lofty air 
of unconcern to the flood of flattering com- 
ments on his prowess as a guide (which 
was verily and in truth unalloyed delight 
to his fisherman’s pride), had been in equal 
proportion gall and wormwood to his 
beaten competitor. And had not Louis’ 
cup of bitterness, already full to the brim, 
more than once overflowed when, in re- 
sponse to the expressions of disappoint- 
ment of “his party” at his own lack of 
luck, Deadshot had turned the knife in the 
wound with the remark: “What you spect, 
get ‘Lunge’ with Louis? He ketch de pike. 
Me de boss! Louis, he jalus.” 

Now, be it known to all men that pike 
abound in the waters of Lake St. Francis 
in such countless numbers as to constitute 
an infernal nuisance to an angler who is 
after FIsH, and to credit a guide,therefore, 
with the ability to enable “his party” to 
catch pike is not alone to damn with faint 
praise, but, as a reflection on his skill is, in 
sporting parlance, “about the limit.” To 
be designated then, as a piker, is, if any- 
thing, a more opprobrious epithet upon the 
St. Lawrence than upon Broadway. 

But Louis, although no philosopher, had 
stood the gaff and stuck to his knitting, 
and with each succeeding year Deadshot 
found his laurels more difficult to main- 
tain, and while he still continued to bring 
in more fish than any other guide, for he 
was a born waterman and woodsman, the 
disparity at the end of the season between 
the numbers of his and Louis’ catches was 
no longer occasion for especial pride. 
Louis was making good and Deadshot was 
beginning to see the handwriting on the 
wall. 

Previous to the year 1910, the fame 
of Deadshot as the boss “lunge” fisher- 
man had been so well established that every 
angler who came to Stanley Island felt 
that no one else knew the location of the 
best weed beds in which lurked the fiercest 
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and gamest of fresh water fish, and his 
services were therefore in constant de- 
mand. He was flattered, petted, and tipped 
to such an extent that he began to suffer 
with a malignant attack of swelled-head, 
and this disability, coupled as it was 
within an irresistible craving for whiskey, 
gradually resulted in a disinclination for 
work and an arrogant disregard of his ob- 
ligations to “his party.” 

Many a fisherman has made the long 
journey to the St. Lawrence with Dead- 
shot’s promise to guide him, only to find 
upon his arrival that “Big Ben” was on a 
spree, of which the duration was uncer- 
tain and the consequences disastrous to the 
angler’s long cherished hope. Repeated 
disappointments of this kind drew from 
those of us who had frequently employed 
him in the past the reluctant admission 
that Ben, like many a better man, had 
succumbed at length to too much suc- 
cess, and could not longer be depended 
upon. 

It was directly in consequence of such 
an experience as above cited, that Louis 
was afforded the opportunity of freeing his 
system of the boastful remarks with which 
this fisherman’s yarn begins, and of mak- 
ing good on the record “Lunge” of the 
year, the fish whose capture resulted in 
giving me the grand prize in the Fietp 
AND STREAM competition. 

I had engaged the services of Deadshot 
through Mr. Duquette for a week’s fishing 
at Lake Saint Francis on September, 1911, 
and had left New York in company with 
Mr. W. P. Corbett, the discoverer of Stan- 
ley Island, and a human encyclopedia of 
all knowledge touching on and appertain- 
ing to the habits and foibles of the mus- 
callonge. 

Arriving at the Island, I found that 
Deadshot had left in a tiff over some trifle, 
vowing that he would never guide for any 
one at the Island again. Knowing that the 
Indians are nothing more than big grown 
up children, and suspecting that all Big 
Ben wanted was to save his face with the 
other guides, through the sop to his vanity 
which my trip to seek him at his home 
would afford, I jumped into a motor boat 
and. hustled up to St. Regis, where my 
contumacious guide was speedily found. 
Upon my explaining in the presence of his 


























family and neighbors that I needed and 
had “come to fetch him,” he grinned ami- 
ably and expansively, and with a shrug of 
his broad shoulders which said as plainly 
as words could express to the admiring 
group: “Well, you see, they can’t get along 
without me at the Island,” picked up his 
oars, and having hitched his skiff to the 
motor boat, scrambled aboard. His in- 
jured vanity had been appeased, his im- 
portance in the community exalted, and in 
the eyes of his home circle there was no 
longer the lingering shadow of a doubt 
that Big Ben was “the only pebble on the 
beach.” 

I retired that night with every anticipa- 
tion of a delightful day’s sport on the mor- 
row, which expectation a glorious sunset 
and a brilliant star-lit sky appeared to jus- 
tify. But alas, fisherman proposes, and the 
guides dispose. I reported eariy for break- 
fast the next morning to find that Mr. Cor- 
bett was awaiting me with the cheering 
news that Deadshot, having in some way 
possessed himself of a bottle of whiskey 
during the night, was roaring drunk and 
had just left the Island with renewed pro- 
testations that he would never come back, 
—and you can bet your sweet life, if he 
waits at St. Regis until I take the trouble 
to go after him in a motor boat again, he 
has every chance on earth of making good 
his threat. 

Finding that I was hung up without a 
guide, I resigned myself,—with mighty 
poor grace, I can assure you,—to cooling 
my heels upon the Island for the day, until 
Mr. Duquette could procure for me a sub- 
stitute guide in place of the departed Big 
Ben,—but to this Mr. Corbett, the keenest 
and fairest sportsman I have ever met, 
would not listen for a moment. He in- 
sisted that I should take Louis who had 
been engaged for him and he would scare 
up a substitute to row for that day. Natu- 
rally, I declined to profit by such gener- 
osity, but I did accept with alacrity his 
proposal that we shouid both fish from the 
same boat, one facing bow and the other 
stern. 

With this happy solution of our diffi- 
culties, we left Stanley Island on as beau- 
tiful a morning as September ever provides 
upon the St. Lawrence River, and when 
that is said, any further attempt at embel- 
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lishment is simply an extravagant effort at 
gilding the lily—for any lover of nature 
who has ever filled his lungs with the vi- 
brant and refreshing atmosphere that rises 
in the early morning from the Island 
studded bosom of that noble river will, 
I am sure, bear enthusiastic witness to its 
stimulating effect upon even the most 
satiated and blasé sportsman. As both 
stimulant and tonic it has champagne 
beaten a mile. 

The manner of fishing for muscallonge 
in the various waters in which this king 
of game fish is found, does not, I suppose, 
differ in material details, but as each local- 
ity possesses certain topographical pecu- 
liarities, which in some respects influence 
the general method pursued, it may be a 
matter of interest if I mention the custom- 
ary practice at Stanley Island. The hotel so 
far anticipated your wants in the manner 
of providing an ample luncheon, that no 
cooking utensils are taken on the daily fish- 
ing trips, and the shore dinner which is so 
highly esteemed as a part of the day’s 
sport by the fishermen among the Thou- 
sand Islands is never a feature of “’lunge” 
fishing at Stanley Island. An explanation 
of this custom is found in two good and 
sufficient reasons,—first, the Indian guides 
can’t cook; and second, an enthusiastic 
“lunge” fisherman begrudges the time re- 
quired to prepare a meal which will be no 
more nourishing and less appetizing than 
the contents of the lunch basket which is 
ready for use whenever required. If hot 
coffee or cocoa is wanted, a thermos bottle 
answers the requirements. 

There are numerous beautiful islands in 
the St. Lawrence below Stanley and 
usually we select as a dining-room the one 
located nearest the fishing grounds upon 
which we chance to find ourselves at the 
time the pangs of hunger seize upon us. 
Here, stretched upon the grass, under a 
spreading basswood tree, we dispose of a 
liberal luncheon, followed by a cigar or 
pipe, and then again board the boat to try 
our luck still further. 

Muscallonge have often been taken with_ 
in five minutes trolling distance of Stan- 
ley Island and are still found in the im- 
mediate vicinity although less frequently 
than formerly, owing to the great increase 
in the number of motor boats which now 
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ply the channels close around the Island. 
The commotion caused by the propellers 
of the gasoline boats has caused the larger 
fish to seek the more remote weed beds in 
the wider part of the lake. 

It has latterly been the practice, there- 
fore, of those of us who are out for the 
“big fellows” to tow our skiffs down the 
river by motor boats for a distanee of 
about three miles and then to cast off and 
begin our day’s sport. Undoubtedly many 
fine fish dwell in the weed beds thus neg- 
lected and probably there are some old 
granddaddies among them which would 
well repay a fisherman for any labor ex- 
pended in their capture, but the average 
size of the fish below Butternut Island 
will, I believe, exceed the dimensions of 
those taken above it. 

Within twenty minutes after leaving 
Stanley Island, Mr. Corbett and I were in 
our St. Lawrence skiff and comfortably 
disposed in our low-backed arm chairs 
from which the legs had been sawed off, 
permitting them to sit firmly upon the 
cross seats of the boat. Louis took the 
oars and began the gentle dipping stroke, 
which permits a trolling spoon at the end 
of eighty feet of line to play at about four 
feet below the surface of the water. I 
was using a split bamboo rod, while Mr. 
Corbett clung to his old and battle-scarred 
Bristol steel, to the whip-like elasticity and 
lightning-quick recover of which his un- 
rivaled string of muscallonge killed within 
the last five years bears eloquent tribute. 
The lure we were both using was a Corbett 
spoon, the invention of my companion in 
the boat, and the most killing bait for big 
“lunge” of which I have any knowledge. 
I have tried many varieties, patterns and 
sizes of spoons; I have trailed them with 
phantom minnows, and with gangs baited 
with chub, perch, and bass, with varying 
degrees of success, and after a fair and im- 
partial trial I cannot too strongly endorse 
the Corbett spoon as the best tackle to be 
procured and the ideal lure for large 
“lunge.” 

Having paid out our lines until the little 
red mark on mine indicated eighty feet, 
and that of my friend some fifteen feet 
less, we gazed at one another for a moment 
in an amiable but unspoken challenge, set- 
tled ourselves a little more deeply into the 


chairs, placed the right thumb firmly upon 
the reel spool, and were ready for busi- 
ness. 

As we paddled slowly along, with Louis 
casting his small black eyes furtively first 
upon one and then upon the other side of 
his boat, and peering down into the depths 
of the clear stream, in order that he might 
more surely hold his course at the correct 
distance from the edge of the weed beds, 
my companion, who possesses a positive 
genius for arousing these phlegmatic 
guides from their customary lethargy, said: 
“Well, Louis, what about it? Do you 
think we will get ’em to-day?” Louis 
crouched still lower over his oars, cocked 
his head slowly and cautiously to one 
side, and glancing up from beneath the 
brim of his weather-beaten hat, and as- 
suming a look of the most guileful cun- 
ning, delivered himself of the longest 
speech on record. “Yes sir-ree! Dat’s de 
right—get ’em sure! Dis day my eye he 
wink—dat’s mean de good de luck! Can't 
tcll, might be get de big de “’lunge”’! 

Louis’ enthusiasm became contagious, 
and almost unconsciously we took a firmer 
grasp upon our rods, and tightened the 
pressure upon the reel spools, with a fish- 
erman’s superstitious hope that so unusual 
and oracular an utterance might indeed 
have been inspired. Scoff not, ye doubt- 
ing Thomases, lest your derision recoil 
upon your own heads, for never was a 
prophecy more speedily and literally ful- 
filed. 

We had crept along the upper edge of 
the weed beds below Butternut and were 
approaching a stake known as Martin’s 
buoy—so called because an Indian, Dave 
Martin by name, had stuck a pole in the 
mud at that point and decorated its top 
with an empty tomato can—when sud- 
denly I had a strike, the force of which 
for a moment suggested that I had hooked 
fast to a trolley car going at a thirty-mile 
clip in the opposite direction. My answer- 
ing strike was instantaneous and vicious, 
and was accompanied by as piercing a 
whir, as the line was stripped from the 
firmly held reel spool, as ever gladdened 
the heart and thrilled the pulse of a sports- 
man. I took a firmer grip upon the rod, 
raised its tip at a sharper angle, drew my 
feet firmly beneath me, and the fight was 
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on. ‘Three titanic, sagging heaves or 
rushes there were, following one another 
in lightning quick succession, each ripping 
off a few yards of my reluctant line and 
each compelling my good rod to bow its 
admiring acknowledgments until, bent in 
a quivering arch, its tip disappeared be- 
neath the water. Three contemptuous 
messages of defiance from the fiercest and 
most courageous fish that swims the water 
were thus flashed up the line, before the 
gallant foe, his fury at being restrained 
fully aroused, consented to show himself. 
But having thus identified himselfi—for 
the short sagging rushes at the beginning 
of the fight, instantly announce to a 
“lunge” fisherman the character and size 
of the game he has encountered—he dis- 
dained to fight longer under cover, and 
came to the surface with a mad, swirling 
rush that carried his great body entirely 
out of the water. Such a sight as this 
magnificent fish presented at the moment 
when, trying to throw the hook, he pro- 
jected himself into the air, I cannot de- 
scribe, but shall never forget. 

In the excitement of the moment, he 
looked as big as a motor boat, and as he 
remained poised for an instant in the air, 
his full length clear of the water, with 
his great jaws yawning wide, his blood- 
red gills distended, and his fierce eyes 
rolling wildly, he certainly appeared the 
incarnation of Satan escaped from the in- 
fernal regions. Louis gazed spellbound 
in open-mouthed admiration, and then, as 
the leviathan plunged back into his native 
element with a tremendous splash, gave 
vent to the exclamation, “By gar, dat’s de 
big feller!” He then seized his oars and 


began turning his boat in a wide circle 
around the fish as a center. Mr. Corbett, 
while this preliminary skirmish was in 
process of completion, had rapidly reeled 
in his tackle in order that I might have a 
free field in which to operate during the 
ensuing encounter, and having placed his 
rod in the boat, he turned to me and re- 
marked casually as he settled back to en- 
joy the scrap, “You seem to have con- 
nected with a small pike, Doctor!” I 
was too busily engaged with affairs of 
moment just then to frame an appropriate 
response to this bit of sarcasm on the part 
of my host, but I did manage to spare 
enough breath to reply, “If that’s a pike, 
he’s a corker,” and thereafter I had suf- 
ficient entertainment to occupy my atten- 
tion with the business on hand. 

When the “’lunge” first disappeared in 
that mad dive of his, he went straight to 
the bottom, and began to surge or heave 
on my line with such weight and force as 
to leave me no choice but to pay it slowly 
out in order to relieve the great strain on 
the rod. This maneuver I was obliged to 
repeat frequently during the next few 
minutes, in order to save my tackle, and 
the snitch of the reel clip, as yard after 
yard was reluctantly yielded, became an 
anxious and worrisome sound, for, as all 
fishermen know, every yard of line that a 
game fish, especially a big one, gets be- 
yond forty, increases the hazard and dan- 
ger of losing him by a distressing percent- 
age, and increases the likelihood of his 
pulling off some successful stunt to the 
angler’s undoing. 

Louis was working valiantly at the 
oars in an ever-widening circle, and ex- 
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horting me to hold him, for to Louis every 
snitch of the reel as the drag of the 
“lunge” pulled the line from beneath my 
thumb, was like a stab in the vitals. He 
thought I was tempting fate, and ejacu- 
lated between strokes—‘‘you loose—you 
loose sure” !—but I knew how much the 
rod would stand, and I did not dare hold 
any harder. I also knew that no fish 
could endure such a strain for any length 
of time, and expected every moment to 
see the rod straighten as the “’lunge” 
began to tire. But he was an 18-karat 
fighter and a foxy fellow to boot, and his 
next little piece of strategy nearly caused 
me heart failure, for I thought I had seen 
the last of him. 

Just before he broke for the second 
time, I was still holding firmly against his 
brutal and obstinate drag, when suddenly 
the rod tip leaped upward, the strain upon 
my wrist was relaxed like an automatic 
cut-off from an electric switch, and my 
line hung slack and dangling in the water. 
The consternation depicted upon Louis’ 
countenance at this junction would have 
been a most comical sight to a disinter- 
ested spectator—but there was no such 
person in the gallery—his oar blades hung 
motionless in the water, his jaw dropped, 
and a sigh as long as your arm escaped 
him, together with a despairing cry of 
“By Gar, he gone!” 

My fellow fisherman said nothing, for 
the same idea had occurred to each of us 
simultaneously, and I reeled in with all 
possible speed, in the hope that the 
“lunge” had suddenly taken it into his 
head to stop fighting the rod, and to rush 
the boat instead. As good fortune would 
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have it, my idea was correct, and imme- 
diately I had recovered the slack line and 
raised my rod tip with a snap, I received 
a jerking tug that was joyfully reassuring. 
“Pull, Louis,” I yelled, “he’s on!” The 
oars lashed furiously into the water in a 
frantic effort to regain our lost headway, 
and so fierce was the stress of Louis’ ex- 
citement and so sudden his physical exer 
tion, that at that precise moment he swal- 
lowed a large and juicy quid of tobacco 
which he had previously been holding be- 
tween his clenched teeth. 

The fight was now at shorter range, and 
[ became conscious of a growing feeling 
of mastery of the situation. My wily foe 
had played two of his high trumps, but 
the control was still in my hand, so I pro- 
ceeded to put on the screws. As [I in- 
creased the strain upon the rod, he re- 
fused to yield an inch, and there was tele- 
graphed up the tense line to my tiring 
wrist a feeling of grinding and grating 
caused by the crunching force of his iron 
jaws and hound-like teeth upon the spoon 
and gang of hooks which he was trying 
to crush. The sensation thus conveyed to 
the fisherman is like nothing in the world 
so much as the feeling of broken bones 
grating upon one another, and is charac- 
terized by the doctors as “bony crepitus.” 
Of all the sensations which a captive fish 
at the end of the line affords to the angler, 
there is none, I believe, that imparts such 
a sense of keen gratification and delight 
as this rasping, grating vibration, for it 
signifies that you have met a foeman 
worthy of your steel, an antagonist who 
still has enough fight in him to grind his 
teeth with fierce determination, and to 
whom the prick of the hook, so far from 
being an inducement to quit, is rather a 
spur to more furious resistance. 

But while the courage of the muscal- 
longe is boundless, and although he pos- 
sesses an unconquerable spirit, there is 
still a limit beyond which the power of 
flesh and blood may not endure. The 
lessening strain on rod and line told only 
too plainly that the terrific struggle which 
the fish had so gallantly sustained was 
telling on him and was rapidly reducing 
his strength. Therefore, I determined 
not to allow him any time for a breath- 
ing spell, appreciating full well that such 





























a rest would surely contribute to his 
capacity for making mischief. Up to the 
present moment the angler had been en- 
tirely on the defensive, but now he deter- 
mined that the psychological moment had 
arrived to push home the attack. 

I raised my tip sharply, and obedient to 
the steady upward pull of the rod, the 
fish again shot to the surface, coming up 
straight out of the water for about half 
his length; he supported himself momen- 
tarily in this position, and shook his head 
until the spoon protruding from his yawn- 
ing jaws rattled like a dinner bell, thus 
serving notice upon us that, although 
growing tired, he was by no means “all 
in.” A sharp pull at the oars by the vigi- 
lant Louis, and a quick backward snap of 
the rod, prevented the fish from gaining 
any slack line during this maneuver, and 
as he plunged again into the depths, I 
realized with a grim sense of satisfaction 
that his speed was much reduced, that he 
seemed to swim down with an effort, and 
took but little line from us, whereas, on 
his first plunge, he had gone down with 
the speed of an express train and to the 
high-pitched accompaniment of a singing 
reel. 

Four successive times, under the 
steady strain of the relentless rod, he 
came to the surface, still battling as 
fiercely as his rapidly waning strength 
permitted, until at length, completely ex- 
hausted and unable to overcome the 
spring of the rod, he turned upon his 
side, his great gill covers spread wide, his 
chest heaving deeply, and his fierce eyes 
proclaiming his unspeakable and impotent 
rage. 

As he lay thus, feebiy waving his fins, 
but a few feet from the boat, he was a 
picture to arouse the unqualified admira- 
tion of a sportsman. Never have I seen 
so grand a fish, and I gazed at him almost 
loath to administer the coup de grace. 
Not so Louis, who was fairly exhaling 
the spirit of primeval savagery, to whom 
stern experience had taught the truth of 
the oft-told adage, “there’s many a slip 
‘twixt the cup and the lip.” 

“Shoot him! shoot him!” he shouted, 
reaching forward for his gaff. Mr. Cor- 
bett pushed up the safety clip of our little 
22 rifle, and said quietly: “Bring him 
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around a little to the side, Doctor, and 
I'll shoot him.” 

But the momentary rest which our 
prospective victim had enjoyed while en- 
during our admiring scrutiny, had some- 
what restored his strength, and afforded 
him an opportunity for one last display of 
his indomitable courage. With a swish 
of his tail and a boring, wriggling mo- 
tion, he lunged downward under the stern 
of the boat, in a last despairing effort to 
foul or break the tackle. But, though the 
spirit was willing, the flesh was weak, and 
exhausted nature was unequal to the task. 
A good sharp pull on the right oar, and a 
quick jerk of the rod to the left, brought 
him promptly to the surface again, where 
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a shot through the spine mercifully de- 
spatched him. 

\s we brought him unresisting along- 
side the boat, preparatory to taking him 
aboard, Louis, still greatly excited, called 
out, “Take, de gaff! Take de gaff! I 
‘fraid you lose!”—at the same time push- 
ing that instrument toward my compan- 
ion. But the boss “’lunge” fisherman dis- 
daining this cautious injunction, reached 
out his hand and quickly eye-holed him 
into the boat, notwithstanding his great 
size and weight. Louis, now wreathed in 
smiles, promptly clutched the fallen mon 
arch, and thrusting him forcibly under a 
seat amidships, covered him with a rug 
upon the sides of which he firmly planted 
his feet, for such an unbounded respect 
has he for the ability of a muscallonge to 
get away, that he never feels quite at ease 
regarding his quarry until he sees him 
hanging safely on a hook in the icebox 
at Stanley Island. 

It was a gallant struggle, and an expe- 
rience in which one lives a year’s dura- 
tion in the short space of half an hour. 
It was also a fair fight, in which the an- 
gler matched his skill against the fish’s 
strength and courage, and the exultant 
thrill which the fisherman experiences in 
such a victory, serves to mitigate the 
mortification and diminish the sting of 
many a previous defeat. 

As Butternut Island was near at hand, 
we decided to go ashore in order to cool 
off a bit and to scrutinize our capture 
more carefully and leisurely. When 
stretched upon the grass, he measured 
fifty-nine inches in length, and about 
twenty-five inches in girth. His weight 
upon a standard scale when we returned 
to Stanley Island was an even thirty- 
eight pounds. 

This fish had been hooked at the base 
of the tongue, and was therefore at a 
great disadvantage in fighting for his life. 
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Had he been hooked in his hard and horny 
jaw, I believe he would have tested my 
tackle and skill far more severely, and 
might even have had the better of the 
argument. 

As I gazed upon the beautiful fish and 
thought of the magnificent sport his splen- 
did courage had afforded me in our re- 
cent encounter, I could but wonder that 
any person in whose veins circulates good 
red blood, instead of ice-water, could fail 
of an enthusiastic appreciation for the 
matchless fighting spirit of the “’lunge.” 

As for me, I have long been thoroughly 
inoculated with the bacillus of muscallon 
gitis, a germ not commonly mentioned in 
standard works on bacteriology, and lest 
some inquisitive reader should desire to 
learn the definition of the term, and 
should not have access to the latest edi- 
tion of the medical dictionary, I. hereby 
gladly furnish the desired information: 

“Muscallongitis is a progressive malady, 
characterized by certain bilious and un- 
appreciative observers as a harmless form 
of mania, for the toxemia of which there 
is no known antidote. It terminates only 
with life, and but one single remedy has 
ever been found effectual in temporarily 
arresting its most violent manifestation, 
and that is for the victim of the disease 
to take as often as opportunity permits 
a hair of the dog that bit him.” 

Muscallonge caught on September 3, 
1911, on St. Lawrence River, below Stan- 
ley Island. 

Weight 38% pounds; length, 59 inches; 
girth, about 25 inches. 

_ Tackle used: split bamboo rod, made by 
Von Lengerke and Detmold; weight, 12 
ounces length, 7 feet 6 inches. 

Line 300 feet of braided linen, No. 4, 
Vom Hofe reel. 

Large brass swivels and three-foot cop- 
per leader. No. 9 Corbett spoon, with 
feathered gang of three large hooks. 


NOTE:—THE REST OF THE STORIES OF THE PRIZE WIN- 
NERS IN THE MUSCALLONGE CLASS WILL APPEAR IN THE 
MARCH ISSUE.—ED. 

















“YOU CAN'T TELL HOW LONG A FISH HAS BEEN DEAD IN A PHOTOGRAPH” 


A NEW WAY TO TAKE BLACK BASS 


BEING A SUMMARY OF INFORMATION GATHERED WHILE CONSORTING WITH THE AUTHOR OF 
“A BRICK THROUGH A GLASS HOUSE” 


BY ROBERT H. DAVIS 


PHOTOGRAPHS GUARANTEED BY THE AUTHOR 


Tue Brick KILN, Jan. 1, 1912. 

The three great sporting mysteries 
with which the American public has to 
deal are: 

1. Who struck Billy Patterson. 

2. Was Jim Jeffries doped. 

3. Is there a new way to take black 
bass. 

With reference to the first two enig- 
mas, I am bound to admit that there is 
little, if any, light that I can contribute 


in the way of a solution. But, on the 
black bass matter, it gives me_ great 
pleasure to turn the searchlight of 
knowledge. 

All great discoveries are the result of 
accident. When we least expect it a 
blinding flash reveals the truth and the 
endarkened mind is illumined. 

Swiftly the mystery is dissolved, and 
we stand face to face with the bald, 


unvarnished fact, the incontrovertible, 





















HE POSSESSED THE SOUL OF A PIRATE, THE HEART OF A HIGHWAYMAN, AND THE CUNNING 
OF BLACK BART 


indisputable evidence, the unimpeachable 
answer. 

Who lighted the torch that one might 
see? 

Who bore the beacon that swept the 
gloaming away and frightened the shad- 
ows of ignorance? 

Who fanned the flame into life? 

Who stands as the Statue of Liberty 
on the brink of the bass waters, light- 
ing the wayfarer to the Port of Wisdom? 

CHARLES HE VAN LOAN! 

I doff my hat to this hero. In the 
name of all anglers, I make salaam. I 
bow obeisance. I bend the pregnant 
knee. 

Of these genuflections, enough. Let us 
to the story. 

To appreciate Charles He, one must 
know more of his noble build. He is six 
feet three with, or without stockings, 
broad of shoulder, thewed like an Auroch 
bull, with a pair of mitts in which even 
a cave man would be helpless. 

And yet, withal, Charles He hath a 
light step, the stride of an Indian, and 
moves with the silence of a Nemesis. 

He is blond of complexion and, when 
enraged by the odor of fresh fish, his 


heart can be heard to beat at a distance 
of sixty yards, regardless of whom the 
fresh fish belongs to. 

Do not for a moment, gentle reader, 
imagine that I am padding this biography 
with picturesque phrases, or striving in 
any way, to present our hero in any other 
save his true colors. 

Some anglers will wish to know what 
a man’s build has to do with taking 
black bass. But be patient, for in this 
instance it is almost entirely a matter 
of build and physical prowess. 

A small man, that is to say, a weakling, 
one reared in the hothouse of society 
life or brought up on the muffins and 
eclaires of the aristocracy, would have 
no chance at all taking black bass with 
Charles. Even a congenital idiot, lack- 
ing physical majesty, would withdraw 
voluntarily from any bass-taking contest 
in which the blond buffalo had shied his 
castor. 

But why these prefatory phrases? Let 
the story and the pictures speak for 
themselves. 

Let us deal with the great discovery. 

Perhaps it is best for me to pause here 
long enough to remark that fishing tackle 














is quite unnecessary in taking black bass 
ala Van Loan. It might serve as a prop 
or an atmospheric side issue. But for 
practical purposes, it is nix. 

The first time I encountered Charles 
He in action was up in Maine, and, as 
I have hinted before, quite by accident. 
1 On previous occasions, when angling 
; with this genius, I had gathered the im- 
pression that he was there, more or less 
deftly, with a light rod; knew how to 
hurl the plug; was a good frog-catcher, 
and able, in pitch dark, to extract the 
nightwalker from his grassy mead with 
dexterity and dispatch. That he pos- 
sessed aquatic understanding, piscatorial 
powers of no mean order, was accepted 
as a foregone conclusion by the angling 
world. 

In fact, Charles He lined up with the 
very best of them. 

’ To be sure, he didn’t know very much 
about rowing a boat, and declined to 
learn. He was even opposed to discussing 
the business of rowing a boat, although 
Yale, Harvard and Cornell in combina- 
tion never produced a coxswain who 
could give as much advice to a crew 
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and contribute as little assistance as this 
same moving Van. 

I beg your pardon, my gentle reader, 
for getting so frequently away from the 


subject of taking black bass. But Charles 
He has so many sides to him, so many 
aspects of vital interest, that it is quite 
impossible to deal intelligently with but 
one of his gifts at a time. 

However, to return to the main issue: 
The new way to take black bass. 

For illustration, let us deal with a 
single day—sun rising bright and fair, all 
nature inviting, and the landscape radiant 
with midsummer beauty. 

Charles He, after eating enough break- 
fast to sustain three human beings, garbs 
himself in light walking trousers, a pair 
of sneakers, and steps to the edge of the 
bracken, peering furtively from his leafy 
retreat. 

If there is no angler in sight fanning 
the pool, no craft lying in the offing, no 
sign of the bass devotee plying his pas- 
time, Charles immediately climbs a tree, 
ascending to the top gallants with an 
agility that would make a chimpanzee 
join the colony at the American Museum 
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of Natural History with the word 
“stuffed” leaning against him. 

After seeing Charles shin up a few 
pine trees and swing from the yards and 
scan the horizon with his firm, brown 
hand shading his blue eyes, it would be 
easy to conclude that way back in early 
days there must have been some piracy 
in the family. 

No cutlassed brigand ever walked the 
deck or wore a red handkerchief around 
his neck that could see a small boat as 
far away as Charles He Van Loan. 
He had the eye of “The Ancient Mar- 
iner,” and the craft of Capt. Kidd. 

I can see him now, clinging aloft to 
a mast-like hemlock, with his glittering 
eye glued upon a returning fisherman— 
with fish. 

“What, ho, Charles,’ I spoke him, 
trumpeting with the hands. 

“Ship ahoy, with bass in the hold,” 
floated back upon the breeze, followed 
by the pirate himself, dropping lightly 
upon the sand. I shall take that swab 
by the forelock, and if he resists, I shall 
bash in his coco. Leave it to me, mate. 
There shall be fish in the larder—fresh 
fish.” 


Field and Streatn 





And later, when the all-unconscious 
angler returned to the leafy bower whence 
he set forth upon his trip, there was 
Charles with an insinuating smile, with 
his sleeves rolled up in the pink of condi- 
tion, waiting at the quay. 

What he said to the fisherman, | never 
knew. What persuasive tactics he in- 
troduced into the conversation, are be 
yond me. 

[ do know, however, that he came back 
to camp within a short time bearing two 
five-pound bass. 

“You see, it’s just this way,’ he com 
mented. “Fresh fish is fresh fish, and 
I didn’t come up here to starve. All 
returning boats are going to be taxed. 
[ am the collector of this port, and all 
fishermen landing on these shores must 
see me.” 

I made inquiry about the rights of in- 
dividuals, to which he replied that no- 
body had any right to anything he wanted. 

“Of course, I prefer to have peaceful 
relations with the world. And fish come 
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“THE REDOUBTABLE CHARLES HE ON 
under the head of contraband in my lexi- 
con, and when people don’t offer them, 
I take them. With me it isn’t the man 
who gets the fish first. It’s the feller 
who gets them last.” 

Here was a_ revelation. Something 
new, something indefinably artistic in its 
every aspect. 

One never knows what to-morrow will 
bring forth, or how some great genius, 
forced to the front by necessity, will find 
a new passage to an undiscovered coun- 
try. 

Old Doc Cook was not the first man 
to reach the North Pole by a circuitous 
and somewhat confusing route. 

On many an occasion I have seen the 
redoubtable Charles He, on the spoor of 
an unconscious angler, tracking him as 
a redskin follows on the silent trail of 
his quarry. And, believe me, when Van 
went after a fisherman, no matter whether 
he was going or coming, Van always 
got him, and took some fish. 

I have seen him step down behind 
Moose Rock on the lip of the pond and 
bring up a pair of black bass, dressed. 
[ cannot, with any honesty, say that I 
have ever heard any sounds of combat 
or any screams of rage. He was a silent 
operator. 


THE 





SPOOR OF AN UNCONSCIOUS ANGLER” 

But I have some well-known 
anglers land on the other side of the 
lake after having encountered Van once 
on the old southern shore. 

It must not be understood that Van 
was opposed to the black bass as a com- 
panion. He liked to be seen with them; 
he liked to handle them and fondle them 
and talk the situation over, and talk about 
the weather and otherwise chum. Also, 
he liked to be photographed occasionally 
with a fish. The age of the fish cut no 
ice, although some of the fish Van was 
photographed with should have been 
iced. 

Turn, gentle reader, to page 951, and 
study the portrait of Charles He in com- 
panionship with a deceased five-pounder 
taken from a passing angler who seems 
to have had the good sense to slip one 
over on the pirate. In hot weather, an 
exposed bass is liable to develop char 
acteristics. And even a pirate has nos 
trils that balk at some things. 

But, as Charles He _ remarked, 
can’t tell how long a fish has been dead 
in a photograph, I saw no reason why 
I should not “snap it,’ even though the 
pirate’s face does offer indisputable evi- 
dence that wild flowers do not dominate 
the waterfront. 
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I had, with the pirate, several intimate 
talks on the subject of his way of taking 
black bass, but I was never able to sift 
into his illogical mind the difference be- 
tween his ethics and mine. I made every 
effort to lead him into the gentle pastime 
of angling with tackle, finally developing 
his interest to such a point that he was 
willing to be seen walking around on 
the shores with a casting rod in_ his 
hand. 

Little did I realize that I was equipping 
him to execute the most dastardly deed 
in his career. 

After trimming all of the adults who 
had the time and the intelligence to catch 
bass, Charles He turned his attention to 
a more delicate job. He misled me into 
the belief that the supply of victims was 
about exhausted, and that very shortly 
he expected to do some real angling on 
his own account. 

At about this juncture in the pirate’s 
career, a little child, living under the 
erroneous impression that Maine be- 
longed to the Maine people, and mistaking 
Lovewell Pond for a public preserve, re- 
ceived a present of a large bass from a 
fisherman whom Charles He had over- 
looked. Moreover, the child was wend- 
ing her way along one of the beaten 
paths townward, and the pirate happened 
by. 

I was not near enough to hear the en- 
tire conversation, or to know what in- 
fluence was brought to bear upon the 
little one. Charles He always spoke in 
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a soft and soothing voice when he was 
taking bass from a six-year-old child. 

Suffice it to say the six-year-old offered 
no resistance whatever, and, through my 
telephoto lens, I succeeded in getting a 
picture at the moment when Charles He 
took the bass. He was not stringing the 
fish; he was stringing the child. 

He was one grand provider. 

The photographs which are herewith 
offered as evidence of his tremendous 
power are excellent portraits of the man, 
and show him in his several moods and 
activities. 

I have tried often to analyze him, but 
it is quite impossible. 

Hour after hour, while I was rowing 
Charles He around the lake while he sat 
in the stern of the boat, I tried to point 
out the error of his ways. I believe 
he tried to comprehend the situation. But, 
possessing the soul of a pirate, the heart 
of a highwayman, and the cunning of 
Black Bart, he never seemed to realize 
clearly just what I was talking about. 

And yet, withal, he was a gentle soul. 
Probably he reflected the characteristics 
of his remote ancestors, and might be, 
in the proper environment, redeemed 
from the past. 

No one tried harder to snatch this 
brand from the burning than myself. 

And, notwithstanding the fact that when 
he fishes he wears gloves, I am bound 
to admit that he is the only man I ever 
met who could take black bass any time, 
anywhere from anybody, including children. 


NOTE ON THE ELK SITUATION IN WYOMING 


The poor elk in Wyoming have been hav- 
ing a hard time. Last year between 2,000 
and 2,500 starved to death in Jackson’s Hole, 
their traditional winter feeding ground, be- 
cause the settlers had used up their winter 
range by cutting the hay and grazing their 
cattle. This year temporary relief is pro- 
vided. Congress has appropriated $20,000 
and the State of Wyoming a smaller sum, 
which will be used to purchase hay at fancy 
prices to keep the elk alive. But this is at 
best a temporary expedient. If the elk are 
to be preserved and not pauperized, they 
must be provided with a place to graze in 


winter. In 1909 an effort was made to se- 
cure legislation setting apart a tract for this 
purpose, but it was killed mainly through 
the opposition of the people of Jackson’s 
Hole. The U. S. Biological Survey has 
studied the situation carefully and proposed 
a remedy, and the Camp-fire Club of Amer- 
ica has a committee at work on the subject, 
but little can be accomplished without the 
help of the people in Wyoming themselves. 
Can we not count on them to give the elk 
a fair chance? 
FreperRICcK K. VREELAND 
New York City. 
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gas engine expert called Ben. 
New York Harbor. 
are encamped at Barnegat Inlet. 


sails cut to it, thinking it is the steamer. 








Synopsis of previous chapters.—The Colonel and the Judge, who have recently converted a 
Jersey surf skiff into an auxiliary sea sharpie, have planned a consort cruise for their boat and the 
Go-Devil, a fifty-foot power cruiser owned jointly by the Colonel’s son, known as The Imp, and a 
They are to cruise, hunt and fish in Barnegat Bay, starting from 
Lelia Blake, a girl in whom The Imp is very much interested, and her father, 
So after some demurrage on the part of the Colonel because of 
the state of the barometer, they set sail outside the Hook and run into a heavy squall. 
make for the offing, following the lights of a steamer bound down the coast. 
in the squall and also lose sight of the steamer, but the Colonel descries a light on the horizon, and 
It turns out to be a flare buoy with a man in it. 


Both craft 
They become separated 














CHAPTER II. 


THE SURF GIRL 


Instantly, automatically, the Colonel 
hove the sharpie up into the wind and 
thew swept down on the flare buoy with 
jib and mizzen fluttering and slamming 
sheet-blocks about. The two men stared, 
fascinated, at the four ghastly green 
lights of the buoy. It was a large steamer- 
sized ring-buoy, one of the kind ‘that have 
four brass flares which automatically light 
and swing upright when the buoy hits the 
water. And in it lay a limp figure, head 
downward in the water, one arm over the 
ring and through a loop in the outer grab- 
rope. The Judge seized a boathook as 
they swooped down the slope of a wave 
towards the buoy, and as they crashed into 
it broadside on, he gathered the figure into 
his powerful arms and hauled it dripping 
and slippery over the cockpit rail. 

“Poor devil! He’s dead;—he’s cold as 
a stone,” choked the Judge sorrowfully, 
looking down at the fair young face in his 
arms. 

“Hell’s delight, no!’ stamped the Col- 
onel, excitedly, “no one’s dead ’til proven 
otherwise! Get to work, damn it, man, or 
take the helm and let me do it! Cut that 
necktie,—don’t waste time fumbling with 
it,—get off his collar,—quick !—That’s it! 


—Now let’s tilt the water out of him,— 
here—bring him over here!” 

The Colonel planted a mighty knee 
against the steering wheel and hauled the 
body of the young stranger across his lap 

“Pull his tongue forward now, Your 
Honor,—that’s a good lad;—now!” He 
bore down with an eleven-inch hand on the 
rescued one’s back, causing a stream of 
water to run out of his mouth. “Now 
work his hands over his head while I press 
on his lungs,—so, ’till we get him breath- 
ing again.” 

Holding to the young man with one 
hand and steering with his knee the Col- 
onel held the fort while the Judge worked 
steadily and ceaselessly to nurse back the 
flickering life. 

The stranger was a florid, well-built, 
well-set up young fellow with curly brown 
hair; rather short; an aristocratic regular 
cast of features. He wore a blue serge 
suit, the tie had a valuable diamond scarf 
pin in it, and the inside of his collar bore 
the mark: Aux 100,000 chemises. Maroc 
Toile 37. 

“He’s a Frenchman,” declared the Col- 
onel. “That’s the trade-mark of the 
most famous haberdashery in all France.” 

“Oh, get out!” spluttered the Judge 
testily. “Who ever heard of a_ blonde 
Frenchman? MHe’s one of our people 
over there. I saved him,—and I’m going 


























to adopt him, by George! I’ve been a 
lonely bach long enough;—you’ve got a 
fine boy of your own.” 

“Alsatian, maybe,” continued the Col 
onel, not heeding this latter outburst. 
“Here you are again,——” turning back 
the label of the young fellow’s coat, 
“Henri Lafitte, Rue Ducrot 21, Paris. | 
bet you he’s got blue eyes.” 

“T don’t care, if faces stand for 
thing this is a fine kid,” retorted 
Judge. “Dare I feel his heart now, Cap? 
Tremblingly the Judge fumbled under the 
young man’s shirt. His eyes glistened and 
tears of emotion sprang into them. “Ice- 
cold;—but it’s going!” he announced tri- 
umphantly. ‘“He’s mine, I tell you,—give 
me those arms again!” 

Presently a long shuddering sob trem- 
bled through the young man’s frame and 
the muscles of his back quivered. 

“There,—take him below, he’s coming 
to,” declared the Colonel. “Get those 
cold clothes off him, put him into a berth 
and get a wee drappie out of the wine 
locker into him,—I’ve got to sail the crate 
or we'll never make Barnegat Light.” 

The squall had abated slowly, by imper- 
ceptible degrees. It had kicked up the 
devil’s own rumpus while it lasted and 
the sea was still rearing mightily, requir- 
ing strict attention to business while under 
sail. Away to the West were little hori- 
zontal bars of light, some faint yellow, 
others stronger white, scattered along the 
horizon, with here and there a regular 
flash. This was the Jersey coast, with its 
long string of summer seaside colonies, 
each with its electric-lit boardwalk, while 
Government lighthouses were spaced 
along it so that a coastwise ship could pick 
up one before dropping the other. The 
Colonel peered through the glass pane 
in the cabin panel to get his bearings on 
the lighthouses. 

“Let’s see, that two-second flash, 
NN.W. by North must be Wreck Pond 
Light and the clear white to the S.W. is— 
it must be—Barnegat Inlet. I guess I'll 
‘ take a peek below to see how the super 
cargo is getting on.” 

He slipped a loop over the wheel-spoke, 
slid back the cabin hatch and looked in- 
side. The stranger lay comfortably in 
the port berth with the Judge bending 
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over him like a father. 


His eyelids were 
fluttering with returning consciousness 
and presently they opened, disclosing deep 
luminous blue eyes. 

“Fine business, old man,” exclaimed the 
Judge joyfully—“here, take some of this!” 

“Comment?” mumbled the — stranger 
faintly, his eyes closing again with the 
effort. He went off into a sort of stupor 
breathing in short quick breaths. 

“Come on out on deck and let him 
sleep, Your Honor,” advised the Colonel. 
“He’s all right—he’ll for 
hours if you let him.” 

The Judge felt his pulse again, and, 
reassured, came out into the cockpit. 
“He’s French all right, for all his blue 
eyes and curly brown hair. Somebody of 
consequence, I judge. Finest silk under- 
wear—you never saw such clothes in your 
life.” 

The Colonel shook his head. “Your Hon- 
or, there’s more in this than meets the 
eye,’ he began. “How came he in that 
flare buoy, late at night, in the middle of 
the worst squall we’ve had up the Coast 
in years? Obviously off that steamer. 
But, here’s the point: how could they have 
lost him if some one threw him that flare- 
buoy, and of course raised the alarm,’ as- 
suming that he fell overboard in some 
way? We saw it a mile; any lookout 
could spot it five miles.” 

“Not in that squall,” objected the 
Judge. “Even in clear weather an object 
dropped astern off a modern steamer is 
almost out of sight in one minute. In two 
it can only just be made out occasionally ; 
and in three it has melted into the horizon. 
The same could happen even to a light, 
in the thick weather we had.” 

Again the Colonel shook his head. “No 
sir,” he demurred, “I tell you there’s a 
I bet you 
he'll have a pretty story to tell to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Guess I'll see how he’s making out,” 
said the Judge, suddenly starting up and 
tiptoeing across the cockpit to the hatch. 
He gazed long and steadily, with now 
and then one ear cocked to catch the 
sound of breathing. “Like a lamb!” he 
reported. “He’s a good sailor all right to 
stand our gambols. We're rolling like a 
porpoise.” 
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“T reckon the wind’s down enough to 
get on the foresail,” quoth the Colonel. 
“Get two reefs in it and let’s get it on 
her and go hunt up the Go-Devil.” 

The storm had left a strong, steady 
breeze out of the Southeast behind it, and 
the Colonel picked up Barnegat Light and 
laid his course for it with some to spare. 
The foresail added speed to her and 
stopped her roll, and so, climbing wave 
after wave, they gradually pulled Barne- 
gat Light up over the horizon. About a 
mile off shore they made a port running 
light and a white stern light, and presently 
discerned the Go-Devil marking time 
under half speed. 

“Powerhouse a-h-oo-oy! Where’n blazes have you 
been?” 

“Over to France and back!” shouted 
the Colonel. “Dits-donc, qu’est-ce que 
voules-vous?” 


“Just coming out to look for you. . . . Motor 
” 


lay down on you? 

“Blest if I hadn’t forgotten the very 
existence of the misbegotten litile coffee- 
grinder,” chuckled the Colonel in a stage 
aside to the Judge. “Er—Ptolemy’s not 
feeling very well just now,” he called, 
raising his voice. “In fact—er—he died 
somewhere in the bosom of that squall. 
Say, we shipped a castaway out yonder.” 

**What!!’’ 

“Got a man aboard. Picked him up on 
a flare buoy,” he explained. 

“No!” 

“Tell you all about it in the Inlet,” 
shouted the Colonel. “Get that reef out of 
the foresail, Judge,” he added. “Here’s 
the Inlet dead ahead and we want lots of 
steam. Mustn’t bungle this.” 

The glare of Barnegat Light now shone 
above them and the thunder of the Atlantic 
surf pounding on the coast drifted out to 
their ears. They could dimly make out the 
white lines of breakers on either hand, 
while between them was a smooth, half- 
mile-wide, black gap through which the 
eternal tides boiled and surged. The two 
craft raced into this opening within a few 
yards of each other. The Colonel’s boat 
was certainly a wonder for speed. With 
the wind nearly astern and with jib, fore- 
sail and mizzen drawing rap-full she 
crowded the fast Go-Devil as the two 
fought their way foot by foot into the In- 
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let. While they buffetted the tide-rip the 
Colonel gave the excited Go-Devils the 
meager details of the finding of the 
stranger, warning them, however, to say 
nothing of it to outsiders for the present. 

Once within the sandy capes of the 
Inlet the Colonel jibed ship and _ they 
headed north, up through Sedge Island 
channel behind the thin line of dunes 
which divides Barnegat Bay from the 
ocean. The bay side is a series of coves 
and points,—the best shore-bird grounds of 
the North. A slope of sage reaches from 
the shore a short distance up on the back 
of the dunes, beyond which the green 
sedge-grass alone can grow. Once over 
the crest you descend the abrupt, sandy 
ocean slopes, washed clear of all vege- 
tation; and beyond this is the wide fringe 
of the beach, looping sinuously northwards 
and southwards in vast gray coves covered 
with a gray mist of spindrift. The beach 
is ample; first a hundred yards of sun- 
baked sand and driftwood, then a hundred 
yards of smooth, hard tide-swept sand, 
and finally the pebbled margent of the 
ocean, forever grinding and moiling in the 
breakers. 

And over it all the ceaseless music 
of the tumbling surf, never monoto- 
nous, forever the same curling and break- 
ing of the thin-lipped billows, yet never 
enough similarity to become wearisome. 
A place for philosophers; poets; out-of- 
doors men; all those who wish to get 
away from the squabbles and inanities of 
human civilization and rest awhile amid 
the really great things of the world. 

About three miles up from the Inlet is 
a deeper cove than ordinary, not far from 
the Forked River life saving station. 
Here both craft came to anchor, for here 
there was a big gap in the dunes which 
some mad sea had driven during one of 
the winter gales which occur with ex- 
ceptional severity along these coasts. 
Here they knew the Blakes would be en- 
camped, as it was handy to the well water 
of the life saving station and commanded 
both bay and surf fishing. Blake, Sr. was 
one of those inveterate, crinkly-horned, 
crank anglers who fish all the year around, 
moving about from place to place as the 
various game fish came in season. Leila was 
his only daughter, a tall, handsome bru- 
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nette, and she was for the nonce the Imp’s 
latest flame, with the Colonel’s lukewarm 
approval. She was gifted with a head- 
strong disposition, inheriting not a little 
of her father’s uncertain temperament, 
and she possessed a tongue like a two- 
edged sword in its mastery of sarcasm, 
all of which caused the Colonel no little 
concern. The Blakes divided the year 
between them under a cast-iron agree: 
ment:—so many months in camp at his 
favorite fishing haunts for the father, 
so many months at the most fashionable 
resorts the exchequer could afford for the 
daughter. Under this arrangement Lelia 
had endured (usually with bitter tongue 
and scornful satire) the full route of the 
uncivilized, flybitten and mosquito ridden 
places where game fish do most abound; 
but these experiences only made her more 
ironical, self-sufficient and capable than 
ever. 

The Imp did not know that he was 
viewing her at her best in this surf camp, 
free as it was from most outdoor dis- 
comforts. Here he was to see her ad- 
mirable qualities at their best and,—ex- 
cept that certain unforeseen human ele- 
ments intervened to alter the otherwise 
smooth course of events—Mr. Jmp’s 
matrimonial capture would have been a 
foregone conclusion. 

The Colonel slept aboard the Go-Devil 
that night as his own craft would only 
accommodate two. The following morn- 
ing the Judge beckoned to them to come 
over and all three went across in the dink. 

“He’s waking up,” said the Judge greet- 
ing them, “You understand’ French, 
Colonel. Go in and talk to him.” 

The Colonel glanced into the cabin. 
The stranger lay quietly, his blue eyes 
roving curiously about the interior. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur ;—Ah, non ;—res- 
tes-vous tranquil, je prie,’—as the young 
fellow started to arise. “Si vous parle 
Anglais, mon ami, ¢a va mieux,” added 
the Colone!, hoping to get out of deep 
linguistic waters. 

“Ah, oui! Je parle Anglais,—un peu,” 
admitted the Frenchman, “Where it is 
that I am?” he enquired in excellently 
accented English. 

“You are on the yacht of an American 
gentleman, Monsieur. We picked you up 
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last night in that storm. This is Judge 
Holder, the gentleman who rescued you 
and restored you to the land of the liv- 
ing,” said the Colonel, taking the Judge 
by the arm and leading him forward. 

“Ah,—Dicu! Vor which, saire, please 
accept my gratitude unbounded,” cried the 
Frenchman, jumping impetuously out of 
the berth and seizing the Judge’s hand 
in both his own. 

“Not at all, son!” replied the Judge 
kindly, “the Colonel saw you first. It 
was he who sailed out to your rescue.” 

“And this is my son George,” said the 
Colonel, bringing the Imp into the cabin, 

They shook hands, the tall, clean- 
limbed, athletic young American, and the 
short, vigorous, florid young Frenchman. 

“Smoke?” grinned the Imp drawing a 
cigarette case on him. 

“You bet!” laughed the Frenchman, 
taking one and rapping it on the berth. 

“Where'd you learn that?” gurgled the 
Imp. 

“I knew a couple of your countrymen 
once,—at your embassy in Berlin,” replied 
the Frenchman, smiling at the recollection. 

“This is our gas-mill expert, Mr. Ben 
Davis,” interrupted the Judge, presenting 
the expert. 

“Y-you d-damn nigh g-got wet last 
night; didn’t you,” laughed Ben as he 
shook hands. 

“Fichtre! I well near met my friend 
the Devil, I should say!” exclaimed the 
Frenchman, laughing gaily. 

“And your name, Monsieur?” enquired 
the Colonel. 

The Frenchman lit his cigarette care- 
fully in a dead expectant silence. 

“That,—I may not disclose,” he de- 
clared, looking frankly at the group seat- 
ed about him in the tiny cabin. 

“Not disclose!” barked the Colonel sur- 
prisedly. “Why Monsieur,—lI’ll have to 
report the matter to the authorities,—the 
Captain of your steamer will report you as 
lost at sea—your relatives must be cabled 
to——” 

“C'est impossible,” said the Frenchman 
calmly. “My friends;—last night an at- 
tempt wass made on my life ;—the fourth, 
since i 

“The fourth!’ exclaimed his listeners 
in a breath. 
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“It iss so. But let me tell you of last 
night. It was after ten when I left the 
smoking salon for my stateroom. You 
know that the night it wass wild. The 
deck iss very lonely. I fight my way 
against the wind and the rain. The ship 
it rolls and I slide across the wet deck to 
the rails. Suddenly there iss a rush from 
behind. He iss a short German man,— 
I know him, nom du chien! He puts his 
hand over my mouth,—so—seizes me from 
behind,—_so—He makes a powerful heave, 
—so——” While he was speaking the 
Frenchman had jumped off the berth, 
grabbed Ben who happened to be nearest 
the door and carried him like a kitten to 
the edge of the cockpit rail where he 
hoisted him deftly over the side. “And 
I am over the rail into the cold sea,” he 
concluded. “Excuse me, my friend,” he 
apologized to the lanky and astonished 
expert. 

The Frenchman’s action had been as 
swift as light, carried away as he was by 
the force of his own narrative, and into 
his hearers’ minds flashed a thought of 
how great must have been the strength 
and dexterity of his opponent. 

“Our struggle is alone ;—maybe,” con- 
tinued the Frenchman. “But the Ger- 
man he does not know that! I see him 
running along the rail following me aft. 
Then he snatch that buoy and wave it at 
the bridge shouting ‘Man verderbt! Man 
verderbt!’ as hard as can. For me, I swim 
away from the ship, hard. Then he cast 
the buoy at me and there iss a great run- 
ning and shouting on the decks. The 
steamer pass on, an’ I swim hard,—hard, 
for her wake iss—terrible. It boils and 
eddies and twice I am drawn under and 
suffocated—etouffé. But I swim like a 
demon and save myself. The sea is not 
cold,—at first——an’ I search everywhere 
for that buoy 

“But couldn’t you see the flares, Mon- 
sieur?” interrupted the Colonel.” 

“My friends,” declared the Frenchman 
solemnly, “those flares were tied!” 

There was a pause. “Humph!” grunted 
the Judge, meaningly. 

“T finally spy the buoy, far off. It seem I 
never, nevaire reach him, but, dfn, I 
catch despairate at the handrope and get 
inside the buoy. I lie there some time, 





getting back my strength. The steamer I 
never see again. I think I see some lights 
circling far to the south but I know 
not ” 

“What ship was she?” inquired the 
Judge. 

“The Kronprinzessen Victoria sailing 
for Genoa, mon pere,’ answered the 
Frenchman, interrupting himself. ‘“Pres- 
ently I examine the flares for why they 
are not burning,” he continued turning to 
the group,’—and—Mon Dieu !—they have 
been tied !—tied with a fine, almost in- 
visible silk thread “ 

“Nom du nom!” gasped the Colonel 
under his breath. 

The Frenchman smiled understandingly 
at him. “I have keep those thread—and 
we shall see! For the rest I release the 
flares and they burn brightly, but there 
is nothing but rain and sea-foam and I 
get cold and numb,—Sacre bleu but it is 
cold! And then I do not care ;—I lay my 
head on the buoy ;—and then I know noth- 
ing more.” 

There was a stir and muttered sympa- 
thetic exclamations as the Frenchman 
ceased. 

“My friend,” said he suddenly, “you 
arre meelitary,” glancing at the unmis- 
takable army set of the Colonel’s broad 
shoulders. “To you I may in confidence 
reveal something. For the rest it is safer 
not. It is better that those people should 
think me drowned—for a month. Moi, 
Ciel! but I hold the trump card!” he ex- 
claimed in a sudden ecstasy. “And I shall 
play it—Eh, bein, but I shall play it— 
Oublier "%1—-Jamais!” he shouted—his 
eyes flashing fire as his quick tempera- 
ment burst out uncontrollable again. He 
rose and put his arm about the Colonel’s 
neck and whispered a name in his ear. 

“No!!” exclaimed the fat man incred- 
ulously, looking him over again with the 
greatest interest. Again the Frenchman 
whispered, and even what he said was in 
French. 

The Colonel looked around, “Boys, our 
friend is right. It’s a case of incog, for 
the present.” 

“What is your first name, Monsieur?” 

“Eugene, if you pleass.” 

“Boys, this is Eugene Dujardin,” con- 
tinued the Colonel, his eyes twinkling, 
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“and he’s going to join our cruise 
you, Monsieur ?” 

“With pleasure, saire.” 

“___And, say, old scout,” put in the 
Imp, “you come aboard the Go-Devil. I’ve 
got lots of room—you'’re one of us, you 
know.” 

“On the Go-to-Devil,” chuckled Dujar- 
din—“Eh, bein! mon cher. That will be 
what you call him—hot stuff.” 

The party broke up for breakfast, the 
Colonel returning to the galley of the Go- 
Devil to perform a culinary masterpiece 
of astounding proportions. Then after a 
lively breakfast in the airy launch cabin 
of the Go-Devil, everybody proceeded to 
loaf to their heart’s content under her am- 
ple awnings. The sun rose hot and glori- 
ous on a bay as smooth as glass, and the 
whole party got into bathing suits and 
wallowed about in the waters. They upset 
both the dink and the canoe and gave them 
the washing of their lives; they romped 
about, like a school of porpoises, and 
they played a game of baseball in deep 
water where the Colonel at bat was simply 
immense and Ben the Expert stopped a 
hot grounder with his left optic giving it 
a most engaging leer thereafter. 

In the forenoon the whole party went 
ashore to visit the Blakes. Blake, Sr., 
greeted them, and, in less than three min- 
utes after introductions, was deep in a 
lengthy harangue on the taking of red 
drum, in which all the minutiae of tackle 
and equipment were dwelt on with in- 
finite detail after the manner of all true 
anglers, 

“You are all invited on a stroll up the 
beach to see the fishermen come in;—I’ll 
be right out,” called a rich, womanly voice 
from the interior of the second tent, where 
an elaborate toilet was evidently in prep- 
aration. 

And then Lelia Blake burst upon them; 
stunning; superb; a study in black and 
white—white linen skirt, white sailor 
blouse with black collar, black sailor's ’ker- 
chief tie, black hair, dark eyes, a rich olive 
complexion,—she simply swept down upon 
them, extending a glad hand to the Imp, 
who advanced, his eyes sparkling. 

She was an unusually tall girl, her eyes 
level with the Imp’s; a girl to cause a 
sensation anywhere. 
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Dujardin was introduced and speedily 
got himself into high favor with his in- 
imitable inbred French polish. The party 
strolled up the beach 10 the fishing sta- 
tion. There was the usual paraphernalia 
the cable windlass with its patient horse; 
the rollway for the surf skiffs; the net 
house and the tar run; and, on the broad 
backs of the dunes, many, many square 
yards of tarred and drying fish-nets. It 
was one of the sights of the day—the com- 
ing in of the fishermen with their skiffs 
piled high with the gleaming, silvery heaps 
of the day’s catch. As the party sat on 
the dunes to watch the show, skiff after 
skiff came rowing in from the offing, 
charging through the outer line of break- 
ers, scrambling madly with plunging oars 
over the white waters and shooting high 
up the beach on the back of some big 
comber, where, before the undertow could 
suck them back again, her crew would 
tumble out over the side and run her bod- 
ily up the beach. The passage through the 
breakers was sure to be dramatic, often 
ended in a complete capsize, and always 
depended on the nerve and judgment of 
the steersman, who stood up in the stern 
with a long oar and slewed the light surf 
skiff about whenever she tended to careen 
out of her true course. Once on the beach, 
the cable hook was snapped through a 
ring in the bow and the windlass horse set 
gong, while the skiff and her precious 
cargo rode proudly up the roilway beyond 
the reach of the tides. 

One by one they came in from the open 
ocean. The last of them all was not a 
true surf skiff but a ship’s whaleboat, 
decked over bow and stern. A lithe, 
slender figure stood up in her stern sheets 
guiding her fair and truly over the outer 
breakers. The heavy boat careened dan- 
gerously as she rolled down the second 
line of surf, but the steersman with a few 
desperate strokes of his oar averted im- 
pending disaster. 

“Good work!” commented the Imp ad- 
miringly. “Gee! Ben, but that’s a hand- 
some boy! Didn't he do that prettily!” 

On she came, riding in swiftly on the 
back of the last huge beach-comber. The 
steersman’s face was flushed with excite- 
ment and they caught the flash of his eyes 
as he threw his whole weight on the oar. 
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E BACK OF THE LAST LARGE BEACH-COMBER.” 


MN SELE CAME, RIDING IN SWIFTLY ON TH 











“Boy, nothin’ !” exclaimed the Colonel as 
the boat dashed up on the beach and her 
crew tumbled out into the surf. “It’s a 
girl | tell you!” he declared, peering fix- 
edly at the figure riding in the stern. 

“Ticns! The Colonel iss right,—eet iss 
a girl,” corroborated Dujardin, shading 
his eyes with his hands. 

Slowly the whaleboat ascended the roll- 
way while the girl rested easily against 
the stern coaming. Her lips were parted 
and her blue eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment, while little stray ringlets of golden 
hair that had escaped out under her sou’- 
wester blew about her rosy face. She 
wore dainty hip-boots and a sea-jacket, 
but in spite of these there was just a 
touch of the feminine figure, in the curve 
of her bosom under the jacket and in 
the full hip where it rested against the 
coaming that only rendered her sea- 
costume altogether charming. 

“P-pipe the p-pip!” stuttered the Ex- 
pert who was the first to find his tongue 
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“Oh-—! How could you!” gasped Le- 
lia, shaking him. “Isn’t she the loveliest 
thing that ever came out of the sea!” she 
exclaimed. 

The two fat men watched her with tu- 
multuous approval. ‘That,’ declared the 
Colonel, “is the most perfect specimen 
of the female homo sapiens that the Crea 
tor—with questionab!e wisdom—ever pro- 
duced! She’s a heart-breaker.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, only look at the 
Imp!” muttered the Judge. 

The Colonel regarded his son. The Imp 
stood there staring, his body bent slightly 
forward, his soul in his eyes, his whole 
being concentrated in one intense gaze. 

And then the girl saw him. Her glance 
swept him from head to foot,—no small 
figure of a man either,—and she turned 
her head away quickly. Again she looked 
at him, shyly, out of the corner of her 
eye. And then her long lashes drooped 
and she pretended to be giving orders to 
her men. 


(To be continued ) 
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BY GEORGE B. STAFF 


Within the quict woodland’s solitude 

The fairy dryads dwell, deep in the heart 

Of ancient trees each nymph abides apart; 
Where low winds croon, and where the interlude 
Of mourning doves throbs through the magnituc 

Of Nature’s vast cathedral, far from mart 

Or market place of man who cannot thwart 
The peacefulness of woodland quietude. 


There shadows fall, and from the ancient trees 
The fairy nymphs assemble, as of old; 
- The woodland boughs are checkered with a frieze 
Of sunlight wrought in changing tints of gold; 
The shadows deepen, while in wood-aisles gray 


The dryads worship at the close of day. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE—We have been experimenting somewhat with our “ Sportsman's World Depart- 
ment,” endeavoring to make it the livest and best forum for discussion of outdoor topics that we can. 
Its columns are peculiarly the property of sportsmen and fishermen who have something of interest to 
tell or discuss, yet who do not wish to use space beyond the length of an ordinary letter. We print 
such of these letters as we judge of general interest but reserve the right to edit out all unparliamentary 
language, and all obviously prejudiced ard unfair criticism of well-known sporting equipment. Legiti- 
mate discussion on the merits and demerits of all outdoor weapons, tackle and equipment is welcomed. 
We will also print here one article each month describing a new game or fish country. Unkel David's 
|| dry humor and philosophy and the news of the Prize Fishing Contest round out the miscellany of these 
|| dozen pages. Suggestions for new features from readers are invited. This is your forum, the editor is 

only chairman; let's make it as interesting as we can. 
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CONTINUATION OF MR. DILG’S DEFENSE OF THE LARGE MOUTH 
BLACK BASS 


The first section of Mr. Dilg’s argument appeared in our January issue. Owing to a 
mistake in make-up the notice that Mr. Dilg’s paper would be completed in February 





was omitted.—Ed. 

Just a little more about the fighting pow- boat. We made the trade, and “Sonny” and 
ers of the big mouth, which my experience | cooked the pike on the river bank. We 
has taught me. started in again about 2 o’clock and fished 

The last week in September (this year) I until 3 o’clock before we hooked a fish 
got out my bass fly rods and took the Sat- From then until 6:30 I had nine strikes and 


urday night train for a Sunday on the Upper hooked and landed every fish. Usually one 
Mississippi. I arrived at 6 a.m. and at once’ gets one big mouth out of every twenty 
started in to try the fly. I fished steadily up bass on the river, but this day I got seven 
to noon without a rise and had given up big mouth and two small mouth. I attrib- 
hope of having fish for luncheon. However, uted this to the fact that the small mouth 
I chanced on a pike fisherman and tried to goes into deep water sooner than the big 
buy a few pike; he wouldn’t sell for money, mouth. Therefore, late in the season one 
but said he would trade me for the pint must get down to the fish to get them and 
bottle of Sunny Brook whiskey I had in the _ then the fly is generally useless. All of these 

















nine lish were of good size—none under two 
pounds. The largest, a big mouth, weighed 
4% pounds. 

Just as 1 hooked him Mr. Smith, a resi- 
dent of that vicinity, passed me in_ his 
launch and went up to West Newton, nearly 
three-quarters of a mile up the river. He 
left a package on the wharf and started right 
back. When he got back to us I had just 
netted the fish and he told me I had had the 
fish on fully twenty minutes. It was late in 
the evening of a gray day when I hooked 
him and he took out about 60 feet of line 
and went with the current. “Sonny” and I 
couldn’t make out to a certainty in the dusk 
whether he was a small mouth or a large 
mouth. “Sonny” insisted that it was a small 
mouth and I thought it a big mouth and I 
came to this conclusion by the long, hori- 
zontal, jerky runs he made. Right here I 
want to add that “Sonny” thinks the small 
mouth the gamest of the two species. The 
fish came all out of the water three times 
and several times he got his head out and 
shook it fiercely, notwithstanding I was do- 
ing my best to keep him under water. Fi- 
nally I worked him up to within eight or ten 
feet of the boat and we could plainly see 
that he was a big mouth of good size. 
“Now,” I said to “Sonny,” “what do you 
think of the big mouth as a fighter?” “Gee,” 
he said, “I thought he was a small mouth. 
He fought-twice as hard as our three-pound 
small mouth.” 

For the benefit of Mr. Corbett, I want to 
add that this fish made my wrist weak and 
shaky, and I feel certain his wrist would 
have been weak and shaky, too, even though 
it was a large mouth bass. I do lots of fly 
and bait casting after bass and “muskies” 
and manage to work in a month or two each 
year after tarpon and I am not easily made 
shaky. 

I should like to have this 4%4-pound big 
mouth fastened to a 15-foot line and a small 
mouth of equal weight fastened to the other 
end, as Mr. Corbett suggests. My money 
would go on the big mouth. 

Mr. Cobett asks, “Why has Mr. Dilg spent 
so much time after small mouth bass if, as 
he states, they are no gamer than large 
mouth and so much less numerous ?” 

I consider my time equally well spent, 
whether after small mouth or large mouth. 
I like both fish and like them equally well. 
I am a bass fisherman first and all other 
fish come second in my estimation. If all 
the fish in the world were put on one side 
and bass on the other side, and if I had to 
choose between the two, I would choose the 
bass and give up the taking of the others. 
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I can’t answer Brother Corbett as to what 
a 15- to 25-pound small mouth would do on 
a 5-ounce rod, but I do know what a 15- 
pound big mouth will do in a cold spring-fed 
lake, because I caught one—“he fought to 
beat hell,” as my Indian guides put it. 

A little boy once asked me, after hearing 
me describe the wonderful leaps of the tar- 
pon, “Mr. Dilg, how far could a bass jump if 





he was as big as a tarpon?” “Son,” I re- 
plied, “from Chicago to Calcutta.” 
Chicago, Ill. Wit H. Due. 


Further Remarks on the Large Mouth 
Epitor Fietp AND STREAM: 

The controversy between Messrs. Corbett 
and Dilg over the respective fighting quali- 
ties of the large and small-mouth basses bids 
fair to rival in interest your famous live vs. 
artificial bait argument. Permit me to pref- 
ace my humble contribution to the sym- 
posium by protesting against the cock- 
sureness of those who assume to base gen- 
eral conditions upon their own personal ex- 
periences. For my part, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that I have always found the 
small-mouth bass to be a much gamier fish 
than the large-mouth, even when inhabit- 
ing the same water, and yet, because I in- 
dividually have found such to be the case, 
I would not presume to question the judg- 
ment of others whose experience may have 
been just the reverse. 

Mr. Dilg quotes Dr. Henshall and Mr. 
Mather as favoring the large-mouth bass, 
and lays stress upon the undisputed 
fact that these two men knew as much 
about angling as any two men that ever 
lived. Very true. So does Professor 
Gregg, and yet in his book on “The Game 
Fishes of the East Coast of Florida” he 
makes the unqualified statement that pound 
for pound, fish inhabiting salt water will put 
up a harder fight than those inhabiting 
fresh water. If my memory serves me, (1 
have not his book at hand) I think he 
claims the salt water fish will put up twice 
as hard a fight. I have fished over most 
of the water covered by Professor Gregg in 
his book, and frankly do not agree with 


him. I have caught sea trout up to nine 
pounds, and channel bass up to twelve 
pounds with the same tackle 1 use for 


fresh water bass in Northern waters, and 
never got the thrill that comes with the 
strike of a three-pound small-mouth. De 
gustibus non disputantum! 

Mr. Dilg doesn’t like to hear his large- 
mouthed pet called a “quitter.” I wonder 


if his piscatorial wanderings have ever taken 
him to 


the inland waters of Florida. In 
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these landlocked lakes I have taken Mr. 
Big-mouth weighing over nine pounds, and 
have seen him caught weighing over twelve 
—big, sluggish, fat-bellied, flabby monsters, 
that didn’t have sense enough to know they 
were caught till you had them in the net. 

However, that is begging the question, 
which is as to the supremacy of the two 
basses when caught in the same water. On 
that point I can bring to bear my experi- 
ence covering the last seven years, during 
which time I have fished almost constantly 
in the waters of Greenwood Lake from the 
beginning of the season until late in the 
fall. This body of water is nine miles long, 
the boundary line between New York and 
New Jersey passing through it about mid- 
way. Considering its close proximity to 
New York City it has afforded excellent 
sport until the motor boats became so 
numerous as to cause the fish to do most of 
their feeding at night. 

The lake is plentifully stocked with both 
large and small-mouth bass, with the large- 
mouth perhaps _ slightly predominating. 
Here, contrary to Mr. Dilg’s experience, 
Mr. Small-mouth is sometimes taken with a 
fly, but Mr. Large-mouth never. At least 
I have never heard of one rising to a fly 
in my seven years’ residence there. Fish- 
ing for both is done almost entirely by cast- 
ing, with the artificial surface lure the fav- 
orite in the early season, and live frogs 
later in the summer and in the fall. Late 
in the autumn, however, trolling live min- 
nows, close to the bottom, is the only way 
to get them, unless we include still fishing, 
which is scarcely recognized as. good sport. 

When a fisherman gets a strike in Green- 
wood Lake there is no room for guess- 
work as to whether it is a small-mouth or 
a large-mouth that has taken his lure. Ex- 
cept in the early season the big-mouth sel- 
dom even leaves the water, but comes right 
along like a small boy caught playing hookey, 
saying: “I know I’m caught with the 
goods. Take me in out of the wet, and 
don’t be so rough with me.” 

What does Mr. Small-mouth do? The 
instant he feels the hook he comes right out 
to see what’s the matter. He glares at 
you. He shakes his hoary head, and hurls 
defiance in your teeth. Then down he goes 
to see what can be done about the matter, 
and an instant later he is in the air again 
to see if you are still at the other end of 
that thing he has in his mouth. He’s a 
fighter from the time he enters the ring until 
he is counted out or puts you out. And it’s 
an even bout from start to finish. 

Greenwood Lake drains into the Wanaque, 





one of the headwaters of the Passaic River, 
and many bass, both large and small-mouth, 
get into this stream, either going over the 
dam or out through the gate. It is a 
rapid, brawling little stream rushing down 
through a gorge between the mountains, and 
affords excellent sport for those who prefer 
stream fishing—and what man with red 
blood in his veins instead of the germs of 
laziness, doesn’t? Here the fish do not 
grow so large as in the lake, but what they 
lack in size they more than make up in 
strength and activity. I am inclined to take 
off my hat to Mr. Big-mouth when I catch 
him here, but even in this water my ex- 
perience has been that his small-mouth 
cousin has been unable to teach him many 
of the tricks of the fighting game. I have 
tried this stream repeatedly with flies, but 
without success. Both the large and small- 
mouth take helgramites readily, the former 
rushing at the bait before the more de- 
liberate big-mouth has quite made up his 
mind whether he wants it or not. 

Fish have different habits in different 
waters, and to this fact is probably due 
most of the disparity existing between the 
opinions of different anglers. The seasons, 
too, make a difference. Late in the fall, as 
the water grows colder, I have found that 
the big-mouth bass becomes more active, 
while the small-mouth bass seems affected in 
just the reverse manner. 

New York City. Sam §S. STIMSON. 

Those Rifles of the Poor Man 

To while away a tedious evening I bought 
a copy of your January issue to-night and 
have read with interest and appreciation 
Mr. Warren H. Miller’s article, especially 
his remarks on the .32-20, and being a great 
admirer of this cartridge myself, venture to 
offer a few remarks which may be of in- 
terest to the fraternity. 

Three or four years ago I became a 
proud possessor of a new 1906 model Spring- 
field, but not being possessed of a suf- 
ficiently ample income to keep it fed with 
regular loads, I started in experimenting. 
Among other possessions, I had a_.32-20 
Bisley model Colt and reloading set. So 
about the first surprise which the Spring- 
field got was that of spitting out little 115- 
grain lead bullets. I have since shot a 
great many of these through this rifle with 
various degrees of success, using most any 
old kind of powder, black, Dupont smoke- 
less rifle and shotgun, Infallible, Sharp- 
shooter. Lightning, Scheutzen and _ likely 
others which I have forgotten. 

As I recollect it, the best results were 
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r, with Dupont shotgun smokeless; with a him all the data I have on loads, scores, 
h, load of about 29 grains bulk | have made _ bullet temper, drift, etc. A letter addressed 
le as good records offhand at 200 yards as_ to No. 662 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, 
a with service loads or Ideal gas-cheek bul- O., will always reach me. 

n lets and Lightning. I am no great shakes With best regards, and wishes for a 
d as a target shooter, but have made better Happy New Year to yourselves and others 
T than 40 with these squib loads as afore- of the fraternity. Yours very truly, 

d said. To work well the bullet needs a J. M. Baxter. 
it ' little tin or antimony alloy. These bullets, 

yt lubricated with Japan wax and vaseline, will In Re Stock Notches 

y do the business, but it is well to stick a card Editor Fietp AND STREAM: 

n wad in the base of the bullet, if greasy, as Your December issue contained much that 
e - the grease affects ute powder. At 50 yards was of interest to the shooting clan. This 
h offhand, indoors, I made 44 and 46 with is not throwing boomerang bouquets, be- 
- these loads in the standard military target cause I was among those present, but re- 
h for the range, the only time I tried it. fers to the other material. 

y Infallible shotgun works well with these One of the most instructive of the articles 
e bullets in the .30 Springfield, but the ex- was one by a Mr. Clinch on the subject of 
t perimenter should start with very, very hunting rifles, in which he glows most en- 
- small loads and increase gradually, as the  thusiastically over the virtues of a .33 cal- 
r stuff is some violent. Any load not large ibre lever rifle for big game hunting. 

. enough to cause fusion will work well, and Thus far all right. In many of the points 
; very strong shooting squib loads can be brought out by the gentleman I agree with 


made up which give surprisingly little noise. him, and also admit that his pet rifle is one 
: Have also used Infallible in my .32-20 re- of the best of the lever tribe. 


voiver with good accuracy and wonderful Unfortunately the gentleman found him- 
cieanliness, but a large amount of caution — self unable to stick to the subject, but found 
should be used along with it. it necessary to ramble off into the bolt action, 


} The .32-20 bullet in the .30 Springfield foreign rifle jungles in which he speedily lost 
needs a large correction for drift, for the himself. The stretch in which he finally dis- 
bullet curves like a big league pitcher’s appeared is labeled “lack of notches in the 
“wide ones,” but the drift is always the stock of the $75 foreign bolt rifle,” which it 
same. My observation was about two or transpires, is handled only by “sports,” not 
two-and-a-half-foot drift in 200 yards. sportsmen. 

I have never used the .32-20 bullet in the Now, just why the users of the $75 foreign 
Springfield on any game except woodchucks. rifles are cast ignominiously into the pit of 
With a generous dose of Dupont shotgun the “sports” and barred from the company 
behind them, these bullets are paralyzers in of “sportsmen” I am unable to conceive. 
‘chucks; have sometimes disemboweled a Are we to understand that the foreign sports- 
‘chuck when struck amidships, and though men who use these rifles and face lions and 
I have not killed a great number have tigers and the pachydermata, beside which a 
never lost one struck with a .32-20 out of my moose is a_ suckling lamb, are likewise 
Springfield. “sports” and their rifles are equally devoid of 

I would think that if the barrel of Mr. notches in the stock, the said absences of the 
Miller’s Springfield-Mauser calipers around proper amount of timber denoting heads of 
0.308 inches he could get much amuse- game slain? 
ment with .32-20 bullets in his dinosaur Or does this ignominy attach only to 
gun. With a little coaxing, shells loaded American born hunters who, fancying a cer- 
with .32-20 bullets will feed through my tain superior type of action, find it neces- 
Springfield magazine fairly well. In case sary to get a rifle not made in the confines 
Mr. Miller wishes to smash some more of our country? Likewise, to what particular 
bones, 1 would like him to try a load which failing of this $75 foreign bolt action rifle 
I have long wished to experiment with, i.e., are we to attribute the failure of its stock 
a .32-20 soft-nose, jacketed bullet with a to accumulate the most desirable notches, 
good big dose of Lightning for a pusher. outside those received from stray falls 
I have had no opportunities to shoot in the among the rocks? Are they more inaccurate 
last two and a half years, or I should have than the $i5 American sort? Are their 
tried this myself. sights inferior to the elaborate pair of steel 

If Mr. Miller wishes more information horns and segment of brass that constitute 
about the .32-20 in the .30 Springfield, I the American factory sight? Is the action so 
will dig up my old shooting book and give — slow that the “sport” cannot get in more than 
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one shot at any given animal? Why is this 
sort of arm so efficient in the hands of those 
for whom it is built—the foreign sportsmen 
hunting over all the world—and yet so miser- 
ably inefficient when it is placed in the hands 
of a Yankee? A truly strange state of affairs 
—were it true. 

Let us take a couple of examples of those 
notchless stocks in the hands of Americans. 

Colonel Roosevelt used an exact counter- 
part of a high-class foreign Mauser, action 
and all, even though it was called a sporting 
Springfield. The value, had it been built 
abroad and imported, would have quite pos- 
sibly reached the fatal figure of $75. Would 
Mr. Clinch like the task of engraving, carv- 
ing or other inserting into the cringing form 
of the Colonel's stock, the notches represent- 
ing the heads of African big game that fell 
before this chosen weapon of “sports.” 

Mr. Stewart Edward White used another 
such rifle, which was built in this city and 
which would also cost around $75 had it 
been built abroad and imported. This arm 
brought to bag 185 head of African game, 
being used by Mr. White in preference to any 
of his rifles. These notches would make a 
fair showing if carved in the stock of the 
White rifle—perhaps even half as many as 
are cut into the stock of that formidable .33 
of Mr. Clinch’s. 

Another strange thing is that Mr. Clinch’s 
favorite rifle and those of like type are never 
used by the discriminating foreign sportsman 
in spite of the wondrous virtues ascribed to 
it. Strange, too, in view of its cheapness. 

Still stranger is the fact that repeated tests 
made from muzzle rest in compétition with 
other rifles failed to show groups smaller 
than 8 inches at 200 yards for two different 
rifles of Mr. Clinch’s selected calibre, while 
some of the groups ran as large as 14 inches. 
My own favorite $75 foreign sporting rifle 
will shoot a hundred groups over this range 
and not one of them will run over four 
inches. Likewise, my favorite sporting rifle, 
this Ross .280, will shoot in my hands over 
the 600-yard range, bullseyes for every 
“three” scored by Mr. Clinch’s wondrous 
arm. This offer is open now and any other 
time. Six hundred yards is not a sporting 
range, but if Mr. C.’s rifle is not accurate at 
600, it is hardly fit to class with the up-to- 
date type of high power sporting arms. 

The strangest thing of all is the result of 
these other minor strange things—that rifles 
with admittedly finer finish, greater accuracy, 
better balance, better ballistics, and far 
greater accuracy, are entirely unable to ac- 
cumulate those much to be desired notches— 
in the hands of the Yankee sportsman—ac- 
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cording to Mr. Clinch. Here is a mystery 
well worth the attention of the Society for 
Psychological Research. 

In closing it might be interesting to glance 
at the behavior of Mr. Clinch’s wondrous 
notch bestrewn arm over the extreme game 
range of 300 yards in comparison with mod- 
ern rifles of real hunting class. 


.33, midway to 300 yards, height.. 15 inches 


Mose 200, TG. «6. 6sasscewc cs 5 inches 
ee 7 inches 
AT 400 YARDS 
pe ee rere ree 31 inches 
DN Sires sew esaneccdseoues cess 10 inches 
RIN 554 iho! o cxare sieldln a ege oe 14 inches 


Accuracy greater, weapons better balanced, 
ballistics far better—yet no notches! Is it 
possible that those foreign stocks are so hard 
they cannot be notched? . .. . 

They fail to stock just one useful article— 
a portable notch which may be applied by 
the unhappy purchaser of this foreign $75 
rifle which always returns with its stock in 
its state of pristine glory. Mirabile dictu! 

Epwarp C. CrossMAN. 





An Advocate of the 16-Gauge 
Editor, FireL>D AND STREAM: 

I have read, with a great deal of interest, 
the article in the December issue, entitled 
“The Three-Six Gun,” by E. C, Crossman. 
The article is well written, and the argu- 
ments put forth are good. I have never 
handled a 20-gauge gun sufficiently to know 
much about it; I have seen quite a number 
of them, however, and one of the trimmest 
little guns that I ever saw in the 20-gauge 
class was a W. C. Scott, and I notice that 
Mr. Crossman has not mentioned that gun 
in his article. There has been so much said 
of late in regard to 20-gauge guns that | 
would like to hear someone, who is an ex- 
pert, come forward in support of the 16- 
gauge. I carried a 12-gauge gun for a 
number of years, and finally switched over 
to the 16-gauge, and have never regretted 
it. I carry a Stevens double gun with 26- 
inch Krupp steel barrels. This gun weighs 
7% pounds, and is the handiest little field 
gun J ever used. I have hunted many times, 
side by side with men using 12-gauge guns, 
and find that the 16-gauge holds its end up 
with them in the field; of course, for duck 
shooting, a 12-gauge, 30-inch choke-bored 
gun. is much better, but for an all-around 
field and brush gun the 16-gauge is the happy 
medium. Yours very truly, 


Hy. W. Smiru. 

















Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere FELDE AND STREME. 

Yore Unkel has awlwais lookt forrard to 
a graisful old aige, but it don’t come as eezy 
as it mite. First sum hare cum owt of mi 
hed, & the rest of 
it had to git 
streeked with gray 
till I lookt like a 
possum in soar 
need of hare ton- 
nik. Mi mustash 
got thin & re- 
foosed to brissel 
& wood no longer 
stay owt of mi 
soop, & then I 
commenst to shed 
mi teeth, one (1) 
at a time, whitch 
is not bennyfishel 
to manly bewty of 
mi peecoolyer type. I say this in konfidense 
to the reeders of FELDE & StrEME, & woodent 
have it knone beyond their limmited sirkle, 
but it is a fakt that of lait have been haff 
(14) afrade to look at miself in the mirrow. 
Sumtimes I wonder that Sar An’s love for 
me can still be the consooming pashun of her 
fond hart. I am not to say pritty enny long- 
er, but in spirrit & vigger I am still mutch 
of a man, as will appeer when you reed the 
lines whitch folloe: 

I have been upp in a airyplane, & alsoe 
down in one (1), whitch is moar than I 
expekted to be abel to say. The cuming 
down part of this noo spoart is verry ekzil- 
lerating & will dowtless becum poppler. I 
don’t knoe when I have injoyed enny thing 
so mutch, & the satisfakshun was graitest rite 
at the last minnit, when I fownd we had hit 
the grownd & hadn’t bust. Going upp didn’t 
tikkel me a hoal lot. There was a thrill but 
it was moar of the stummik than the hart. 
To flote like a fether in the hi atmosfere is 
a thing that looks grait, & I had often wisht 
to be a eegul or a buzzerd with nothing to 
do but soar. Now I know that the moar 
you soar the less you are app to like it, & 
hearafter I shall awlwais fele sorry for enny 
bird that wears feathers. But a airyplane 
trip leeves a good taste in yore mowth. 
You are glad you have been there & got bak. 

This flying stunt shows that I have kur- 
ridge, but a reel test of mi strenth of purpus 
was shown by wawking up Brodway on Noo 
Yeer eve withowt a polees eskort. I akshooly 
went further than I first aimed too, becos the 
crowd got at mi bak & pusht. There was 





uthers in the same fix as me, but the rest awl 
hollerd & I didn’t. 


I was skwoze so tite 
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that if I had let the wind owt of mi lungs 
it never cood have got bak. Uthers cum owt 
to see the White Lites, but I saw stars moast 
of the time. Still I was not afrade, & befoar 
morning meens was fownd to inflait me once 
moar to my nacheral thikness. 

I am now on a trip to the Sowth & have 
fownd coald wether at last. Alsoe I have 
diskovered a man with nerve enuff to say 
that it is rite to shute wild dux awl winter, 
becos they are migertory & don’t belong in 
the stait. Publik sentymint sais that yore 
unkel, tho a stranger, shood git a hussel on 
hisself & kill sum thing, gaim law or no 
gaim law. When in Turky you must doo as 
the turkys doo, & so I shell go hunting. At 
enny rait it is a releef to got way from the 
Sullyvan law, & to knoe that I can look at a 
shotgun or rifel withowt pulling down the 
blinds & plugging the kee hoal. Hooray for 
the Sowth, the troo Land of Freedum. 1 
will tell you awl abowt it next munth, if 
I survive awl the hi living that these hoal 
soled peepul are foarcing upon me & Sar 
An. But I must modderate mi transpoarts, 
for one (1) of the prinsuppel sittyzens is 
app to look over mi showlder & I don’t want 
him to knoe that I hit this town hungry. 

Why can’t the eddytur cum down & help 
me doo onner to this moast awspishus occa- 
shun? He woodent be mist in the offis, & 
by cloas attenshun to bizness he cood fill owt 
his cloathes with akshooal fat so that the 
fokes on his reeturn wood taik him for a 
Steal Magnet or a Standard Oil Man. Wire 
reply & I will fix things by telling the best 
peepul that Noo York Edditurs are in the 
habbit of eeting ait (8) times a day & wood 
fammish if not propperly stuffed with the 
best the markits affoard. 

Moar when mi stummik permits. 

Yores trulie, 


} Ps %, , 


A Society of Legal Fishermen Formed 

The Little Miami River, Ohio, has been 
stocked with 7,000 bass and catfish this week, 
near Morrow and Stubbsmills. The state 
game and fish commission have expressed 
their willingness to stock the stream at any 
place where the residents along the river 
would co-operate with them for the pro- 
tection of the fish. It has been the custom 
for “game hogs” from the towns along the 
river to catch innumerable fish at night with 
drive nets, but the society of the legal fisher- 
man of Warren county will be so strong, by 
the time the fish are large enough to catch, 
that it will be an extremely hazardous 
undertaking to attempt to seine the river 
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Honor Awards 

Fietp AND STREAM published in its June 
number the complete rules governing the 
Honor Standard of the Camp-fire Club of 
America. Certificates and medals are given 
to those who perform certain feats in hunt- 
ing, fishing and many other outdoor sports, 
according to the standards set by the club. 
The idea of the club is to set the highest 
and most sportsmanlike standards in out- 
door sports and in nature study. These 
awards are open to everybody. [Tor full par- 
ticulars address E. M. Gill, chairman, 140 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The following honor awards have been 
made since the publication of the list in the 
November issue: 

Geo. E. Ashby, Shooting Buck Deer, Hon- 
or Red. 

E. O. Baldwin, Expert Rifleman, High 
Honor Red. 

J. S. Bonner, Expert Rifleman, High Hon- 
or Red. 

C. T. Bordwell, Shooting Bull Moose, 
High Honor Red. 

Wm. F. DeWolf, Catching 63% Ib. Small 
Mouth Bass, High Honor Green. 

Harold D. Foster, Ascending Mt. Me- 
Loughlin, Honor Red. 

Robert Frothingham, Shooting Bull Moose, 
High Honor Red. 

C. H. Higginson. Shooting Bull Moose, 
High Honor Red. 

Frederick W. King, Shooting Buck Deer, 
Honor Red. Shooting Bull Moose, High 
Honor Red. Shooting Bull Elk, High Honor 
Red. Shooting Mountain Goat, High Honor 
Red. Shooting Mountain Sheep, High 
Honor Red. 

J. Alden Loring, Shooting Lion, High 
Honor Red. Shooting Brown Bear, High 
Honor Red. Ascending Mt. Kenia, High 
Honor Red. Camping, High Honor Red. 

W. H. Matterson, Expert Rifleman, High 
Honor Red. 

Geo. Castor Martin, Target Shooting, 
Honor Red 

W. P. Patterson, Ascending El Yuenque, 
Honor Red. 

A. F. Rice, Swimming, Honor Red. 

B. N. Rotherham, Catching 41% Ib. yellow- 
tail, Class C. tackle, High Honor Green. 
Catching 46% lb. yellowtail, Class B. tackle, 
High Honor Green. 

O. H. Van Norden, Shooting Bull Moose, 
High Honor Red. Shooting Black Bear, 
High Honor Red 

3enj. T. Van Nostrand, Shooting Black 
Bear, High Honor Red. 

Earl F. Watson, Shooting Bull Caribou, 
High Honor Red. 


Henry Mather Warren, Shooting Leopard, 
Honor Red. Ascending the Matterhorn, 
Honor Red. 

For the Good of the Cause 
AMERICAN FORESTY ASSOCIATION 
WasuincrTon, D. C., Dec. 19, 1911. 
Mr. Warren H. Miller, Editor, 
FIELD AND STREAM, 
26 East 21st Street, 
New York City. 
My Dear Mr. MILter: 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
in New York a few days ago, I brought be- 
fore them the suggestion as to your be- 
ing elected a life member of the American 
Forestry Association. I am very glad to say 
that the directors acted favorably upon the 
suggestion, and I have the pleasure of in- 
forming you that you have been elected to 
life membership. 

Your article on German forestry will ap- 
pear in the forthcoming number, and I shall 
be glad to receive other articles from time 
te time as it suits your convenience to write 
them. Also I shall be glad to receive from 
you at any time any notes of interest regard- 
ing forestry, or features connected with for- 
estation. 

Very truly yours, 
P. T. RipspAte, 
Executive Secretary. 
Calling Moose 

Much has been written concerning the 
ethics of “calling” the moose. Like most 
arguments, there are two sides to this one. 
Speaking for myself, however, it was a 
source of great satisfaction to have stalked 
the moose “Old Plowhandles” in a canoe. 
Nevertheless, before I would have taken 
any chances on losing that magnificent head, 
[ think I would have “called” him, made 
love to him, lassoed him, or even put salt on 
his tail in order to have bagged him. Hav- 
ing secured my big trophy, | was anxious 
to. get a few photographs of live game, if 
possible, to which end old Gaunce devoted 
quite a portion of our remaining days in the 
woods to “calling,” with at least one very 
interesting experience which demonstrates 
what a curious and at the same time suspi- 
cious animal the moose is. 

I had sat, kodak in hand, for nearly an 
hour one afternoon on the shore of a pond 
while Amos “called.” All of a sudden there 
came the sharp crack of a dead limb quite 
near us in the timber. Cautiously we made 
our way without a sound out into the trail 
which led down to the pond. Not 300 feet 
away there stood, right in the middle of the 


























trail, a handsome bull, alert and on the qui 
vive. He saw us as soon as we saw him. 
There wasn’t sufficient light for a snapshot 
with the kodak, although it would have been 
easy enough with the rifle. Neither of us 
moved for a moment, while Amos talked 
“moose.” Just as it seemed that the animal 
was going to move towards us, a faraway 
call of a real cow came echoing through the 
forest, upon which the big bull turned like a 
flash and rushed away, crashing through the 
timber like a runaway locomotive 

According to Amos, the bull having heard 
our “call,” left his mate and started out to 
“look ‘em over.” He had made his way 
noiselessly close to our hiding place and was 
cautiously awaiting developments when we 
came face to face. Simultaneously with the 
call of the cow, which he had deserted for 
the time, he got our scent, hence his frantic 
efforts to escape. Of course, if he had found 
a nice, fussy lady moose waiting for him on 
the shore of the pond, instead of rusty old 
Amos and a birch bark horn, it might have 
been different. “But that’s another story.” 
New York City. 

Rost. W. FrotHinGHAM 


The 20-Gauge 
Worcester, Mass., Dec. 13, 1911 
Editor, FieLpD AND STREAM: 

The article on the three-six gun in your 
December issue was so interesting that I am 
prompted to write you my own experience 
with the little “narrow gauge.” 

| had long wanted to change from the 
murderous 12-bore cylinder, but hesitated 
from fear that my shooting might fall off. 
At last I got my courage up, disposed of the 
old trusty so that I would not be tempted to 
backslide if disappointment came, and pur- 
chased a 20-gauge. I used it for the first 
time in the brush last season, and the re- 
sults were certainly a surprise to me if not 
to my shooting companions. Being very light 
and quickly handled in cover, I naturally 
expected that with it I should be able to get 
a good many more shots than I could with 
a 12-bore, even if I did not get a larger per- 
centage of kills. In this | was not disap- 
pointed, and my percentage was also some- 
thing I had not looked for. I did not keep 
a careful record of my shots, so I shall not 
state just how much my shooting was im- 
proved, but by counting up my shells at night 
and the number of partridges in my pock- 
ets, I could tell pretty nearly how I was 
shooting. The most noticeable thing was 
the evenness with which I could shoot the 
little gun. I had always been troubled with 
occasional off days, days when I couldn't 
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seem to make anything but the easiest of 
shots, but with the “narrow gauge” all days 
seemed to be alike, and I was able to main- 
tain a daily average throughout the season 
that was really remarkable for its evenness. 
I wish I might induce every shooter of the 
obsolete 10 and 12 gauge to change to a 20 
before another shooting season. I urge it 
without hesitation. It may not in every 
case do the work it did for me, but I am 
sure that such a change would prove most 
beneficial. It is not all of hunting to kill 
birds, and that better thing can be most 
certainly attained through the medium of 
the small-bore gun. 

After demonstrating to your satisfaction 
the work you are capable of with the true 
sportsman’s arm, you wil] surely experience 
as | most certainly do, the exultation of 
feeling that the birds are going to have every 
chance it is possible for a successful shooter 
to give them when “afield the hunter takes 
his devastating way.” And somehow I fre 
quently feel that is the most precious thing 
one brings home from a day’s shooting. 


E.R 


Eighteenth Annual Sportsman’s Show 
MARCH 1ST TO 9TH INCLUSIVE AT MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY 

Last year’s innovations in the management 
of the Sportsman’s Show proved so success- 
ful that they will be repeated this year with 
additional features of interest. 

The second annual indoor International 
Trap Shooting Tournament and New York's 
eighteenth annual Sportsman’s Show will 
open Friday evening, March 1st, and close at 
midnight, Saturday, March 9th, at Madison 
Square Garden. 

America’s champion trap shooters, hunt 
ters of large and small game, anglers, boy 
Scouts and boy campers will be the stars in 
action in an endless drama on the mammoth 
stage of New York’s annual Sportsmen's 
Show of 1912. 

The hunters, anglers, scouts and campers 
will be very much alive and will act their 
parts in a realistic scenic stage setting of 
painted canvas and forest trees that will sur- 
pass in limits and conception the great stages 
of the Metropolitan Opera House and the 
New York Hippodrome, combined. In tieu 
of live birds on the wing and leaping gaine 
fishes the knights of the shotgun will aim 
at swiftly hurtling clay pigeons and the an- 
glers will in competition cast fly and bait 
hooks and weights at floating targets. 
Champion rifle shots and public school boys 
will shoot matches for valuable trophies over 
the best and longest indoor rifle ranges in 

















America. With the plans that are already 
perfected and that will be successfully car- 
ried to a climax in their every detail—irre- 
spective of novel ideas continually cropping 
out, it is absolutely assured that the approach- 
ing Congress of American Sportsmen, repre- 
senting all North America, which will as- 
semble next March in the metropolis, will 
see and participate in the greatest Sports- 
men’s Show the world has ever seen, and 
only the future contains the answer to the 
query of whether or not it will be possible 
to surpass it. 





The Christmas Gift to Wild Life 

The “broke” days that follow Christmas 
are over and the time is now growing short 
before the lists close on the first of Febru- 
ary. Some of you forgot to remember the 
little brothers of the wild this Christmas, 
others had hardly enough to take care of the 
immediate family, let alone an abstruse out- 
side obligation like the Christmas Fund. 
Those who did not forget and dug down into 
their jeans for a dollar for our sorely pressed 
remnant of game are given below. For the 
rest of you the opportunity is still open— 
until Feb. 1st—the hat is still being passed. 
Now don’t forget it but slip a dollar into 
an envelope and mail it to us for the good 
of our vanishing game supply. The money 
is to be spent in pushing no-sale-of-wild- 
game bills in the various state legislatures. 
List of Contributors to the Christmas Gift 

to Wild Life 





Paes AMD SOMA. consis 5 cccevswccs $50.00 
ee. ee 25.00 
a rae 25.00 
Ra eee 10.00 
Nathaniel S. Holbrook............... 10.00 
oe ee ee eee 10.00 
We IR cia os bv oie eid in Hawa eee 5.00 
OR ae ee re 5.00 
Med AMIDE ois. « ois 0 aie vero atterwe orci aces 5.00 
a: re 2.00 
is IE NNN co cic re wan es elegance 2.00 
Mt Pog Sxs-o ss ceawtnshewes 2.00 
Be i II Ss. o a ccciorcroutee entreaties 2.00 
CN es Sika gaa cos aime etan wad a oe 1.00 
TE NE WHINE ince. 006 dais nw-sivoe sine 1.00 
TE MME os cisdeidednecice esis 1.00 
Peek TH, BOmarGus..... <5 cc cicccccicscs 1.00 
eR ene ete rene oe 1.00 
I oa hoo ca Susi gheiead antow em Fees 1.00 
ie, AINE 5.05 cnonceeins ade deeiewies 1.00 
Ne niesat hoes bo ooees penewe 1.00 
Ee. Re ee 1.00 
BO, By I oi oo osis Kam tabcevioesere 1.00 

MNGi hae ea eee ees 163.00 
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Five Years’ Closed Season for Woodcock 
and Quail 

FIELD AND STREAM has for some time had 
in mind this opening of an aggressive cam- 
paign for a five years’ rest for the above 
two species of game b‘rds in all states where 
their numbers have fallen below the point 
where it is possible to recuperate against the 
annual kill which the law now permits. We 
all know how few and how scattered is the 
remnant of the quail and woodcock shoct- 
ing of our Eastern and Central states. We 
all know how quick any native species is to 
recuperate and breed up to full strength 
if we will only forego our shooting for a 
time and give them a chance to get on their 
feet again. We have got to choose between 
five years’ close season now or five hundred 
years of the species is allowed to become 
exterminated. Which shall it be? | should 
like to hear from the sportsmen of these 
states as to how they would favor a bill 
for five years’ close season for the woodcock 
and quail of their state. 


N. Y. City. Warren H. MILLER. 





E. M. Gill Replies to Dr. Breck Anent 
Dry Fly 

Dr. Edward Breck asks in your January 
issue why we should teach the “duffer” to 
use the dry fly, when there are already too 
few trout in our streams to go around. 

The following definition is taken from the 
Standard dictionary: 

“Duffer (slang).—A dull-witted or clumsy 
person; especially one who discharges his 
duties in an incompetent, perfunctory or in- 
efficient manner.” 

Is this man liable to be a menace to the 
streams when he tres to use the dry fly? 

When the duffer developes sufficient skill 
to employ this most artistic method of an- 
gling successfully, is he any longer a duffer? 

Would he not be more dangerous without 
the dry fly, possibly as a user of dynamite, 
nets and set lines? 

Can he become an expert with the dry fly 
without at the same time developing a love 
of the game and sportsmanlike ideas? 

If inadvisable to educate the duffer in an- 
gling, why try to inculcate higher ideals and 
methods in any kind of sport? Why not iet 
the woods be filled with duffers, instead of 
sportsmen? 

Is it not better to labor with the duffer to 
make him mend his ways? 

“While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 

But if he really insists on remaining a 
duffer, his dry fly will do the trout but little 
harm 




















In a recent article in FreLp AND STREAM 
the writer spoke of the great paucity of 
American angling literature on the dry fly. 
It was not his intention in any way to be- 
little the excellent article on this subject in 
Dr. Breck’s book. But Dr. Breck’s two or 
three pages on this interesting subject seem 
only to emphasize the point made as to how 
little had really been written in this coun- 
try about this method of angling. Mr. 
J. M. Halford, the English expert, has ai- 
ready published from 1,500 to 1,600 pages 
on the dry fly, and I hope that he will write 
much more! Mr. Dewar’s book of nearly 
300 pages, it seems to me, only about 
scratches the surface. And the American 
anglers’ entomology, for which Dr. Breck 
made his appeal in 1907 in Forest and 
Stream! This need must have been felt by 
hundreds, if not thousands, of anglers. In 
1892 Mary Ovois Maybury made the same 
appeal. Let us all work together and some 
day we may smoke out an American Ronalds, 
and have an American entomology. 

N. Y. City. Emetyn M. GILt. 





The Colt and Savage Automatic 
Editor, FrELD AND STREAM: 

My criticism of Mr. J. R. Brooks’ article 
on the comparative merits of the Colt and 
Savage automatic pocket pistols seems to 
have stirred up Mr. Arthur F. Quinn to the 
extent of giving me a pretty good roast in 
the January number of your magazine. 

To begin with, I did not say that the Colt 
was a better gun than the Savage; I did not 
even say that I liked the Colt better than 
the Savage. Each gun has features I like 
that the other has not. I simply felt that 
Mr. Brooks did not do the Colt justice; 
that his sins were rather of omission 
than commission. Also his statement that 
the hammerless Colt must be cocked by 
pulling the trigger did not indicate any great 
familiarity with that gun. I have three Colt 
automatics and I can’t cock one of them by 
pulling the trigger. 

I plead guilty to saying everything Mr. 
Quinn says I did, and am willing to repeat 
it. He says my statements show a lack of 
acquaintance with the two guns that makes 
my criticism of Mr. Brooks a joke. To 
show that he himself is no joke and to show 
his close acquaintance with the two guns, 
Mr. Quinn says the barrels of both the Colt 
and Savage measure “exactly 334 inches.” 
My Savage barrel surely does measure ex- 
actly 334 inches, but my Colt barrel meas- 
ures 4 inches. Possibly the Colt barrel has 
stretched a quarter of an inch since leaving 
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the factory, or possibly Mr. Quinn isn’t over- 
familiar with the guns. 

Perhaps the Savage has 100 feet per sec- 
ond higher velocity. I have fired them both 
into a book, using cartridges in both from 
the same box, and have been unable to notice 
any appreciable difference in penetration. 

Doubtless the Savage did take fifth place 
at Seagirt; I don’t know what the Colt got, 
if it was there. I have read of some good 
records made with the Colt. 

Mr. Quinn says the Colt safety is in an 
awkward location and binds on the frame, 
thus being hard to manipulate. Mine works 
very easy and without a sound; the Savage 
works hard and with a click. Doubtless it 
is that click that warns the burglar when 
to “beat it.” 

He says the Savage safety is handy to 
throw off while you are getting your hand 
on the grip. I, personally, don’t want to 
throw the safety off any automatic pistol 
while I am fumbling around trying to haul 
it out of my hip pocket. Particularly on the 
Savage, which will go off if you just acci- 
dentally pull the trigger. Owing to the Colt 
grip safety, you must have the grip in your 
hand just about right for business before you 
can pull it off. 

As to the location; a very slight upward 
movement of the thumb places the ball of it 
on the Colt safety; unless you have a double- 
jointed thumb or it is hinged so that it works 
just opposite from the regulation thumb you 
have to pretty near dislocate it to reach back 
far enough for the Savage safety. 

As to the Colt grip safety being a detri- 
ment to accurate shooting; besides the Colt 
auto I have used S. & W. guns with grip 
safeties, and I have never noticed the grip 
safety. I have asked some of my friends 
and they say the same. 

I believe that both the Savage and Colt 
pocket pistols are intended for self-defense 
rather than target work. Overshooting is 
easy with such short guns if one is in a 
hurry. The angle of the grip on the Colt 
tends to make one aim a little low, holding 
the gun easily in the hand; in target shoot- 
ing there is plenty of time to bring it to bear 
wherever one wishes. 

The Colt weighs four ounces more than 
the Savage—empty. Two extra cartridges 
in the Savage will reduce this difference. 
Loaded or empty, one can hardly notice the 
difference. Also I will swear the Savage 
will punch a hole in your pocket quicker than 
the Colt despite the extra weight of that 


_ Very truly, 


“READER.” 


Akron, O. 

















DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experi- 
ences. Please make your contributions as brief as possible in order that the variety 
of anecdotes may be greater. The authors of the three best stories each month will 
be given a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. 


The winners for November are A. Russel Smith, H. P. Edwards and R. T. Reed. 


A Dead Shot at 1,700 Yards 

While on the naval target range at Mare 
Island Navy Yard an incident occurred of 
the variety one has so much trouble to make 
people “swallow.” 

The members of the “firng squad” were 
standing about the shooting stand, waiting 
for the target to be set up, when someone's 
attention was attracted by a flock of peli- 
cans wading in the shallow water beyond 
the end of the range. A discussion arose as 
to the distance, and whether they could be 
frightened away by dropping a bullet in 
their midst. 

A shot was fired from a “Krag” sighted at 
1,500 yards which fell short. With mock 
deliberation I set my sight at 1,700 yards, 
took four points windage, and fired—killing 
one of the birds. 

Several of the squad sank upon the ground 
with a request to be carried from the field, 
while I stood in open-mouth amazement 
and watched the white speck upon the water 
give a few flutters of its wings, while the 
rest of the flock rose and flew farther up 
the beach. 

Someone remarks that 1,700 yards is a 
long way to see a pelican. But upon a clear 
day those great white birds, with the muddy 
waters of San Pablo Bay as a background, 
loom up Ike the proverbial “pewter dollar 
in a mud hole.” 

Solon, Iowa. James S. WILSON. 


Got a Bass on Each Side of It 

A few days ago I met with an expert- 
ence so unusual that I am tempted to re- 
late it. 

I had taken an afternoon off, and was fish- 
ing for black bass in the St. John’s River, 
and had cast anchor in the center of the 
stream at a bend where the bass were strik- 
ing lively. 

Selecting a Dowagiac minnow — white 
with gold-colored spots—I cast to withm 
a few feet of the shore, placing the bat 
at a point where the fish were keeping 
the water in a turmoil. The bait had scarce- 
ly struck the water when it was taken, and 
upon reeling in I was surprised to find that 
I had two fine bass, either of which would 
have weighed a pound and a half, and which 
had apparently struck from opposite direc: 
tions. 

As soon as I could disengage the hooks, 
I cast again, and in a moment landed 
one which weighed seven pounds when ! 
reached home, five hours later. At the end 
of an hour I had captured eight, when | 
lifted anchor and turned the nose of my 
boat homeward. I have related this inci- 
dent to a number of sportsmen, but have 
not found one who has ever heard of catch- 
ing two bass» on one minnow at the same 
time. I wonder if any of your readers have 
had a similar experience ? 

DeLand, Fila. E. | 
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Do Snakes Think? 

In my many years experience as a hunter, 
this one incident was strangely fixed on my 
mind as the queerest thing I ever saw .hap- 
pen in the woods. 

I was about fifteen years of age at the 
time, and was hunting gray squirrels in the 
old chestnut lot on father’s farm. I had 
been seated for some time, watching the 
tops of the trees when I heard quite a rustle 
in the leaves just below me, and glancing in 
that direction I caught sight of a ground 
squirrel darting into a small hole in the 
ground with a dark object following it. 
In a moment he reappeared out of an- 
other hole, about seven or eight feet 
from where he had disappeared. In a 
twinkling he had crossed the intervening 
space, darting down the hole again, and this 
time I saw what was chasing him. It was 
a large black snake, and they had made the 
circuit a number of times while I drew quite 
close to them without being seen. Then 
all at once, everything was quiet, with both 
apparently in the hole. In a moment, the 
head of the snake appeared with its little 
black beaded eyes, but he did not come out 
but drew back and was quiet for a little 
while, and then I seemed to hear a tiny 
whirring noise and the squirrel came scam- 
pering back and as he darted down the hole 
I saw the snake’s jaws close together as ne 
disappeared down the snake’s throat. 

The little whirring sound was caused by 
the snake’s tail, and it had made the squirrel 
take the back track to his death, and ever 
since | have wondered if a snake did really 
think. 

Boston, Mass. F. F. B. CHAPMAN, 

Bait Casting jor Geese 

Not long ago while fishing on a river in 
Oregon I had a rather queer experience with 
a goose. I was sitting on the bank of a 
stream fishing when I heard the honk! honk! 
of a stray goose coming up the stream. I 
observed that it was coming directly toward 
me and flying low. Wishing for my shotgun, 
which I had left at camp, I pulled my pole 
back over my shoulder and waited for the 
goose. On he came and just as he got op- 
posite me and a little ways overhead I 
struck with all my might with the pole. I 
struck under his long neck several feet with 
the pole but not with the line, which struck 
him sharply on the neck. The big sinker 
on the end of the line turned over several 
times and entwined his neck with the stout 
line and I proudly hauled Mr. Gander down 
from his northward flight. I know there is 
many a hunter that has hauled an old gander 
down with a shotgun and a charge of shot, 
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but I doubt whether there is any besides my- 
self that can say they pulled one down with 


a fish line. 


Coquille, Ore. Lans LENEVE. 





The Toad that Wanted to Get Warm 

It was on Arbor Day, some years ago 
when I was an eight-year-old school kid, 
that it happened. We were raking up dry 
leaves, planting trees and cleaning up the 
school yard, and we built a bonfire to burn 
up the rubbish. 

While we were all standing around the 
fire under the surveillance of a teacher who 
was there to prevent us from jumping into 
the fire a big fat toad came along apparent- 
ly oblivious to the presence of any humans 
and hopped right into the fire. He stayed 
right in the flames, evidently enjoying it. 
We dragged him out with a rake and Mr. 
Toad got on his hoppers and hopped right 
back into the blaze. This thing was re- 
peated several times until the toad was in a 
badly burned and exhausted condition and 
scarcely able to drag himself back into the 
fire again. The teacher advised us to kill 
him to end his suffering, which we did. 
Many theories have been advanced as to why 
the toad acted in this irrational manner but 
no one as yet has been able to give a plausi- 
ble reason. Can some toadologist give us 
any information? 


New York City. A. BLAND CALDER 





Bread Cast Upon the Waters 

Doctor G. A. Still, chief surgeon of the 
A. S. O. Hospital and owner of the White 
Oak Kennels, Saturday lest got the sur- 
prise of his life. Iie was just ready to give 
his large pack of beagle hcunds a work- 
out, when his flunky Doggiz Hanna came 
running in greatly excited, saying thcre were 
a million ducks on the pond. WPoctor Still 
grabbed his gun and made for the pond. 
The first shot he got two and then bagged 
one more. Now the surprise: Around the 
neck of one mallard duck was wired a small 
cylinder, and in this cylinder was a small 
bottle with a note and five gold nuggets. 
The note was dated Saint Michael, Alaska, 
June 4, 1911, and signed by R. E. Flynn. 
The strange part of it is Mr. Flynn was 
operated on there for a fracture of the skull 
by Doctor Still, who trephined his skull, 
using a silver quarter to plug the hole. 
When Doctor Still was doing the operation 
his assistant remarked, “You are out twenty- 
five cents and your fee,” but his answer was 
that he would be paid some day. The doc- 
tor has had his nuggets made into a scarf 
pin. 


N. Y. City. W. D. BLEDsoE. 





























equipment. 


be supplied to our readers upon request. 








The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 


We pay for useful ideas. 














Gun Dope 
BY WARREN H, MILLER 

Most gunners would rather swap gun dope 
than go out and take a drink. The same is 
true of riflemen. Whether either of them 
congregate for a shoot or a match, every 
gun is passed around like a prize baby and 
everyone aims it a few times “to see how 
she fits,” spots the chandelier or the fly 
specks on the wall and passes it on for the 
next man to try. Rarely do you see one, 
however, work the good old rule to find 
out if a gun fits you, which is as follows: 
Look intently at some object in shocting po- 
sition, clese your eyes, and aim at it. Then, 
without changing position, open your eyes, 
and every fault of the gun will be apparent. 
If she hasn’t enough drop you'll see a lot of 
the barrel; if just right, the rib or the rear 
sight and the front sight will be nearly in 
alignment, if too much drop you will lose the 
front sight and will have to raise your eye 
from your natural aiming position to find it. 
Ii the sights are to the right or left of your 
eye either the gun requires castoff or else 
your natural aiming position is faulty, prob- 
ably the latter. It is rarely that a gun needs 
castoff, but the matter of drop varies with 
the height and build of every shooter, The 
length of the stock also makes a big differ- 
ence. There is no sense in having either of 
them wrong, as it is hard enough to break 
targets and sneak into bull’seyes without any 
unnecessary handicaps. To test the stock 


length of any gun, grip in firing position 
with the right hand on the tang and the fore- 


finger on the trigger. Hold the gun ver- 
tically, muzzle up, and swing the butt across 
your biceps just at the crook of your elbow. 
It should swing clear, just scraping your 
sleeve. 

Average drop is 314 inches, average length 
of stock, shotguns 1334 inches, rifles 1234. 
The drop in a rifle is measured from a line 
passing through both sights and extended 
over the heel of the butt. Stretch a thread 
from the top of your front sight through 
the notch or peep and measure from the 
top of the butt plate up to this thread. This 
is the drop, and there is no special dispensa- 
tion of Providence which requires it to be 
different in rifle or shotgun for field work. 
For trap shooting, as it is now done with 
gun already at shoulder, the experts advise 
less drop; from 2 inches to 2% inches with 
14 inch at the comb. But 3 to 3% inches for 
either rifle or shotgun will give you the 
quickest sight and the best laid piece in a 
given instant of time. 

Twice in my career have I done my own 
gun stocking,—from preference because of 
an inborn love for fussing with guns. The 
first time was for a reformed Danish needle 
gun which had a stock with a shallow pocket 
gouged out of the comb. Into this you inno- 
cently laid your cheek and pulled the trig- 
ger. Result, a lip the size of a Georgia corn- 
field niggah’s at the very first shot. There 
were so many things the matter with that 
stock that I threw it away and bought me a 
fine billet of 2-inch black walnut out of which 
I carved a stock, the exact duplicate of that 
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Philip Morris “oxoon- Cigarettes 

Much is usually said about quality, fussy packages and the like— 
little about cleanness. With us cleanliness is as important as quality—-we 
give the maximum of both. 

Philip Morris quality has made a world-wide reputation. Wherever the sun shines 
you can buy PHILIP MORRIS, 

For more than half a century this demand has persistently grown; millions and millions 
are consumed annually until now there's a factory in New York, Montreal, London and 
Cairo, Egypt. 

“P. M.” quality and cleanliness are analogous. When you put a “P. M.” between 
your lips, it’s worthy of resting there. Made in a scrupulously 
clean, bright, sunshiny factory, described by authorities as 
“The Model Factory.” 

Whether or not you like PHILIP 
MORRIS CIGARETTES depends 


only upon whether 
or not you want an all 
Turkish smoke. For 
there's nothing else in 
them, 


Your dealer can supply 
you. If not, write us. 
PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd. 

404 West Broadway 
New York City 


We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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on the Hopkins & Allen single shotgun, (a 
mighty handsome little stock I might add in 
parenthesis). This was a shotgun stock with 
3'4-inch drop and it was the first revelation 
I had as to what a three-inch drop could do 
for a rifle. 

The second instance of stocking is illus- 
trated herewith for the benefit of some 
brother who can’t lay hands on a convenient 
gunsmith and would like to do the trick him- 
self. When I began getting acquainted with 
the Springfield-Mauser rifle, I soon awoke to 
the fact that it was a weapon of marvelous 
accuracy, but there was no living with its 
stock. Anything shooting 23 grains of Light- 
ning is pretty sure to have a sweet little 
kick of its own, and with the great thick 
musket comb used on the German army 
stock, one was soon. nigger-lipped and be- 
ginning to flinch. The rest of the stock was 
evidently made for someone with eleven-inch 
hands,—doubtless the average size for the 
German recruit,—and the butt was just half 
as wide as it was long, and was armed with 
a flat steel butt plate which concentrated all 
the recoil on one particular part of your 
shoulder. I decided that this stock was so 
ample in every dimension that it didn’t need 
throwing away,—only toning down here and 
there, taking off about half the lumber and 
adding a decent butt plate. 

You will find barrels of bunk written about 
butt plates. The writers are usually down 
on the Scheutzen and Swiss butt plates, prob- 
ably because their actual experience with 
them is limited to seeing cuts of them in 
sporting goods catalogues. We are told that 
they catch under the shoulder and are im- 
possible for quick work, etc. While the 
Scheutzen plate, with its long cow horns, is 
frankly for a heavy slow-fire rifle, the Swiss 
have never been noted for slow firing; in 
fact, chamois shooting in the Alps and the 
Tyrol where this plate was originated calls 
for quick and accurate aiming and good 
mountain qualities when it comes to using the 
rifle for an alpenstock. 

The logic back of the Swiss plate is as 


OF NATURE 


follows: Having gotten a stock drop to 
exactly fit you, you want a butt plate that 
will always bring that drop at exactly the 
same place so that the sights will always fall 
in alignment ready to aim without adjusting 
one’s shoulder. The short horns and the 
peculiar curve of the Swiss plate always do 
this automatically for you, whereas the 
ordinary flat plate requires a little secondary 
adjustment after the piece is at the shoulder. 
Unless you prefer to adjust yourself to the 
sights as you find them laid and to fire with- 
out having your sights in natural alignment, 
an aim can be taken quicker with a Swiss 
plate than with the flat plate, in spite of the 
alleged interference of the horns. Try fifteen 
or twenty quick aims with the flat plate and 
see how many of them bring the front sight 
clean into the notch of the rear sight with- 
out a secondary shoulder shift. The Win- 
chester curved plate does it better because 
it more nearly approximates the principles 
of the Swiss plate. I had seen something of 
the latter in its native mountains and de- 
cided upon it as the type to adopt for a re- 
modelled stock. To do this I had to take half 
an inch of length from trigger to butt, as 
the flat stock leans back at a much more in- 
convenient angle for fitting to shoulder than 
the forward angle of the Swiss plate. This 
gave me 12% inches, trigger to center of 
curve, against 12%4 inches for the standard 
Winchester, not noticeable in practical firing. 
As to the length of comb, measurement of 
the stocks of six different makers brought 
out the fact that they were all 8% inches 
from heel to front edge of comb. Why? 
Try any gun to your shoulder and you will 
see why. Your lip then just clears the comb 
and it is not going to get stepped on by the 
recoil. Thickness of comb at this point 
should be almost a sharp edge, and if gouged 
flat for half an inch down as in the Belgian 
stocks, will be that much easier on your face. 
By the same token, the distance from the 
edge of the comb down to the tang should 
be good and generous,—at least half an 
inch so as to give clearance for the front 
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To excel 
at Indoor Target 


Shooting, requires pa- 
| tience, skill and the best 
‘ possible equipment in the way of 
arifle, sights and ammunition. Tak- 
ing results as a criterion, the Win- 
chester .22 Caliber, Take-Down 
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TRADE MARK 


Schuetzen Single Shot Rifle, fitted 
with a Winchester Telescope 
Sight, and Winchester Cartridges, 
constitute the most desirable combination obtain- 
) able for this kind of shooting. It meets all the 
| requirements of the most exacting experts. 


















a If you want something out of the ordinary in ™ 
the gun line, please write me your desires 


Cut shows a three-barrel gun for left-hand shooting made entirely to order for a gentleman in 

Memphis, Tenn. Krupp barrels, double bolt on the lugs, concealed crossbolt through the extension 
rib, side clips, folding leaf sights. It is fitted with the new King-Adolph ‘scope, detachable in two 
seconds. The exceptionally large field of view, 58 feet at 100 yards, allows sure aiming on fast 
running game. Price of gun with scope $200. 
Hammerless guns made $75—up. Three-barrel guns $90 —up. Four-barrel guns (a 22-barrel 
in the rib of a three-barrel) $200—up. Double rifles $150—up. No limit in gauges and 
calibres; made from .22 to .600 calibre. Made with top or under lever, side locks, locks in the 
frame and mounted on trigger plate. 


FRED ADOLPH 2 ee Gunmaker ‘3 3 Genoa, N. Y. 
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bones of the jaw. The recoil simply shoots 
all this away from your face with a fine 
comb, but with a thick one you’re going to 
get pretty roughly handled. None of these 
points had been attended to in the musket 
stock, so I got after it with a plane, spoke- 
shave, and round-cut flat wood file. I took 
off the broad steel butt plate and pinned on 
the Swiss piate temporarily, scratching a pat- 
tern of it on the butt to work down to. Then 
I worked the stock down to fit this long oval, 
about 1% inch wide by 4 inches long. I had 
chosen the Winchester pattern of Swiss plate 
because I liked their little reinforcing lug 
which comes in over the comb, and its lines 
were evidently a faithful copy of the real 
article. Working down the stock and fining 
the comb, (using the gouge to get out a de- 
cent cut-away at its point), I soon had the 
main stock in fair shape. 

The original owner of this stock had 
eleven-inch hands, which are four sizes larger 
than the writer’s, so the next thing was to 
get the tang down to reasonable dimensions, 

Gunstocks rarely go over 4% inches cir- 
cumference of the tang with 5 inches as a 
limit, and this latter figure I worked down 
to. Then I went forward and got a corre- 
sponding amount of wood off under the for- 
end so that one could get a grip on the in- 
fernal thing without its feeling like a last 
despairing grip on an elephant’s tusk. The 
latter manoeuver so fined up the appearance 
of the rifle for’d that I retained the original 
forward barrel cap, instead of having a new 
round cap made for it as was my first inten- 
tion. The Springfield barrel is double-tubed, 
the inner tube being the real rifle barrel, and 
the forward cap joins the two, so that one 
must have it either round for both tubes, or 
oval to take in the woodwork as furnished, 





The next step was to fit on the Swiss plate. 
It simply takes patience, a curve-cut wood 
file and a steel hack-saw. This latter is to 
rough-cut the curve of the plate. Hold it 
square and true, keeping the blade following 
the curve which you scratch from the Swiss 
plate as a pattern. The rest is simply pa- 
tience,—trying and fitting with the wood- 
file and the butt plate alternately until you 
can’t see but a hair-line between it and the 
stock. Then comes the supreme job,— 
screwing in the plate screws. This must be 
done right or the plate will not come home 
snug. The only way is to clamp the plate on 
the butt with Clamps and drill holes with 
a twist drill the same size as the holes in 
the plate. Then the screws have to follow 
true. Finish with four grades of sandpaper, 
elbow grease and more patience, and don’t 
stop anywhere until the entire stock is as 
smooth as glass. Walnut will almost take 
a polish under sandpaper alone. 

After that I got ambitious and proceeded 
to cut checking under the forend and on 
both sides cf the tang. Don’t do this free- 
hand with a pen-knife. It isn’t done, that’s 
all. The method I used will give fair re- 
sults, though of course at the factory they 
use a machine to get absolute uniformity and 
evenness. Get a flexible straight-edge, like a 
piece of tin or steel ribbon, a sharp scratch- 
awl, and a smooth-cut half-round file. Lay 
off your design to be checked with a lead 
pencil on the stock. Choose very sharp, acute 
angles for the lines of the check design, as 
two 45 degrees will cross at 90 degrees and 
give you ugly square checks. Make your 
angles 20 to 30 degrees with the stock. Now 
lay the flexible rule along one of your pencil 
lines and scratch carefully with the awl. 
Deepen it until you have quite a groove and 
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SPORTER STOCKED—AND THE TOOLS TO DO IT WITH 
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HERE are a great many things that 
can make a repeating shotgun 
*‘hesitate.”’ 


A hesitating shotgun is about as use- 
ful in the field or at the traps, as a man 
at an auction who stutters. 


The Stevens Six-Shot Repeating 
Shotgun does not hesitate. And re- 
member that there is no possibility of 
any of the shells (either loaded or empty) 
clogging in the receiver. 


The Stevens is the only Repeater in 
the world that is absolutely clog-proof 
and non-balkable. 


That’s one point. We have just issued anew Shotgun Cat- 

There are many other features about the alogue No. 10 which contains all information 

Stevens that are exclusive. For instance, the about Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols and Rifle Tel- 
“self-pointing feature.” Do you know about it? escopes. Send for it, today. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 


The Factory of Precision 
Dept. 172 CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND ‘STREAM 
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then go on to the next. When all are done 
go over them with the file. This will take 
the burrs out of your scratches and make 
a smooth V-groove of each one. It will take 
some time,—an evening’s work to each of the 
tang checks and two to the fore end, but it is 
worth while, as you get a firm grip that may 
mean meat in camp when your fingers would 
be too numb to hold a smooth stock. Rub 
down with fine sandpaper. The stock is now 
ready for final finish. If good heart black 
walnut, it will need a linseed oil coat rubbed 
down with fine sandpaper and then gun-oil 
finish, but if it is light, sappy black walnut, 
such as army stocks are made of, it wants a 
coat of stain. Colonial Art Finish, Tobacco 
3rown, rubbed on with a cloth will darken it 
and bring out the grain beautifully. Then a 
coat of linseed oil, and when this is dry, rub 
down with fine worn-out sandpaper and finish 
with gun-grease rubbed in with the hands. 
Thus finished she is rather a handsome 
shooting iron, and as a bull’s-eye getter the 
Springfield is hard to beat. 





Angling Anomalies 
(Continued) 
BY LADD PLUMLEY 


The Jenny Lind is a weird combination of 
tints. When first I ran across one my 
opinion was freely given that no trout could 
be so color-blind as to take this curiosity. 
I know now that there are streams with 
peaty bottoms and hemlock water where 
trout are as eager for this anomaly as young 
robins are for worms. 

The well-known bass fly, the Lord Balti- 
more, is striking and peculiar. The dress- 
ing is the bright eye of the jungle-cock 
feather overlapping a jet-black wing, and 
a body of deep orange striped with black. 

If any one ever finds a water insect that 
resembles this fly he should forward a speci- 
men to the Smithsonian Institute. 

Bass, of course, will take almost anything; 
but before I knew I should as soon have 
thought of chucking at brown trout a flat- 
iron. Nevertheless, this Lord Baltimore 
brought to a companion’s basket one day 
in late June a number of particularly fine 
trout. Mind you, these were brown trout 
(Salmo fario) from a clear stream and with 
low water. 

There is no rule about all this; the Blue 
Professor, Jenny Lind and Lord Baltimore 
are anomalies pure and simple. 

It is anomalous, also, that native trout 


sometimes at noon of a hot day take a large 
white fly, even when they will not stir a fin 
toward the conventional patterns. 


Field and Stream 





I was fishing the “stillwater” at the top of 
the Pocono Mountain in Pennsylvania, not 
far from the railroad station of Pocono 
Summit. Mid-day found me with some fair 
fish, but nothing much as to size. Every fly 
excepting very large ones had been tried out. 
In sheer desperation, for the water had a 
reputation for big trout, I adventured a 
number four White Miller—a bass fly—which 
struck the surface with a spat. It settled 
like bait and to my amazement a broad side 
gracefully turned over and my rod quivered 
as I drove the hook into a splendid trout. 

Ten minutes later my net held a stout, 
thick-set fish, and I had his mate within the 
next half-hour. 

This sort of thing there is no use trying 
to explain; it is as out of the ordinary as a 
Frenchman in an aeroplane eating snails. 

Seven times out of ten, when trout are 
rising, they will take a fly of standard pat- 
tern; Coachman, Cahill, Queen of the Water, 
Professor or Grizzly King. For the other 
three times the angler should have as many 
dressings as his purse can afford. 

The desire of trout for an anomaly under 
unusual conditions is doubtless the reason 
why such an enormous number of varieties 
of flies are kept in stock by tackle dealers of 
large trade. 

It may be interesting to know that one 
English dealer, whose catalogue lies before 
me, has listed by name no less than two 
hundred and fifty trout flies, and I fail to 
find many American patterns. I think it 
might be possible in the different angling 
countries to obtain an aggregate of some 
thousands of different feathered lures. 

In the line of anomalous things, there is 
a dodge that I do not remember having seen 
mentioned in print. It is successful under 
conditions when trout will not take flies on 
the surface, resting quietly near the bottom. 

On Mill Brook, in Delaware County, in 
New York State, is a deep pool below a fall 
of thirty feet. Here of a sunny day can 
frequently be seen at a considerable depth a 
school of native trout just at the line of 
rising bubbles caused by the falling water. 

Inclined experimentally, a companion 
strung three or four split shot next to his 
Coachman and lowered the anomaly to our 
white-finned foes. The line was jerked up 
and down, while I leaned over the rock. 

Plainly, the trout were much excited. 
Suddenly the biggest—a fish close to a pound 
—rushed at the fly and took it savagely. 
After securing the first my companion 
brought up three more; then the others took 
fright and further anomalous proceedings 
proved useless. 
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HAMMERLESS a 
‘AUTOMATICALLY SAFE 
e—_ SOLID BREECH 









‘LOOK FOR 
H THE AUTOMATIC 


SAFETY IN THE GRIP 
It makes the COLT take care of itself in 
preventing accidental discharge. No 
‘) thought or attention required by the 


shooter. SAVES WORRY! 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 

A COLT .25, .32 OR .380 

AUTOMATIC PISTOL. i 
The Automatic Grip Safety positively locks the & 

|| action against firing until automatically com- 

f pressed by the shooter when he intends to pull 






“You 
CAN'T 
FORGET 

wy TO MAKE IT 


SAFE” 


This allows you to put a COLT in your pocket, hand-bag or other con- 
venient place LOADED AND COCKED—READY FOR IN- 
STANT USE without risk of accidental discharge. The 
SLIDE LOCK SAFETY can be thrown on if desired making the 
COLT DOUBLY SAFE. This is an additional rather than an 
essential protective device. The COLT is always safe— it takes 
care of itself — and you. 
The COLT HAMMERLESS AUTOMATIC PISTOL has no 
working parts exposed —no hammer to catch in the pocket. The 
COLT SAFETIES indicate whether or not the pistol is cocked. 


Remember COLTS have proved their superiority over all others. 
Catalogue No. 35, mailed free. It’s full of interest. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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RECORD GAME FISH CONTEST for 1912 
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GET POSTED BEFORE YOU TAKE THAT FISHING TRIP 

The 1911 Prize Fishing Contest of F1reELD AND StrEAM was such an unqualified success 
and aroused so much interest among anglers throughout the country that our new Contest 
for 1912 requires but little introduction. We have added a few more classes, eliminated the 
small monthly prizes, concentrating our money on large Grand Prizes, and adding a few 
Special Honor Prizes. The object of the Contest is to promote sportsmanship among 
anglers, as it requires skill and experience to hook and land a big fellow. The argument 
that giving prizes for the biggest fish is like offering sculpture prizes for the fattest, grossest 
statue is criticism so obviously biased as to require no refutation in the minds of all true 
sportsmen. Leave the little fry to the trout hog and content yourself with the triumph 
over one big, wary, and experienced old veteran. 

We are offering $2,000 worth of prizes as an award of merit of skill to those of our 
readers who catch the biggest fish during the coming season and send us a brief account 
of how it was done. 

There are no strings to this contest. Any one may compete, whether a subscriber to 
FIELD AND STREAM or not. “|\-¥ 

This contest requires no extra time or expense—simply take along a pair of scales and 
a tape measure when you go fishing, and be sure you have two witnesses as to his weight, 
length and girth. It is not necessary that the witnesses see the actual catching of the fish. 

We have tried to make the conditions fair to all and to give prizes enough to interest 
every man, woman or boy who uses a rod or reel. 

This will be one of the most interesting and educational editorial features that has ever 
been published in a sportsman’s magazine and we believe that in holding this Contest we 
are giving the readers of FIeLp AND STREAM a unique opportunity to learn the methods of 
fishermen throughout the whole country. Leaders in each class will be published each 


month as the Contest progresses. 

CONDITIONS. 

First—The fish must be caught with rod and reel in its legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure. 

Third—The affidavit printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact copy, must be 
used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught the fish, to- 
gether with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public and his seal 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single 
guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by himself and 
guide before Notary Public stating the circumstances will be duly considered. 

Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer’s name and full specifi- 
cations if possible of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking the fish, 
must be stated. 

Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where 
the fish was taken and what tackle was used in catching these fish, these ac- 
counts to be published in Frecp anv STREAM. These accounts will not be asked 
for until the prizes have been awarded. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the editor of the Prize Fishing Contest within 30 days 
after the fish is caught. No affidavits will be accepted after five days from the 
closing dates specified in each class. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 

Eighth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, 


ounces and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case. 
The Judges of this Contest will be:— 
Rosert H. Davis. Editor, Munsey’s. Writ H. sates. Chicago, Tl. W. H. Miter, Editor, Field and 
Stream. E. F. Warner, Publisher, Field and Strea 
LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PA te 


New Telescopic 


Three rods in one—bait casting, trolling 
and fly. This No. 35 is a new departure in 
rod making. The joints lock anywhere by 
the new “BRISTOL” patent non-turning 
set-guides, which prevent the guides from 
twisting out of alignment. The rod is made 
of our exclusive “BRISTOL” telescopic 
tool steel, hardened in oil, and clock spring 
tempered. Usable in any length up to 8% 
feet, or down to 28 inches. Equipped with 
reversible handle—maple, $4.50; celluloid, 
$5.00; cork, $5.50. 


If you have the slightest trouble or delay in 
getting this rod from your dealer, write 
to us. 


No. 35, and all “BRISTOL” rods—bait- 
casting, still fishing, fly, trolling, fresh wa- 
ter and salt water rods are fully described 
in our catalogue. Free on request. 


e * 
“Fish Stories” Free 
A clever, fascinating collection 
of “true” and other fish stories, 
which will make the blood tingle 
and start the fishing fever in the 
soggiest hibernating brain. It 
will make you count the days 
till the law is off. It's free, pro- 
vided you send us your dealer's 
name. 

Just afew more 1912 Oliver Kew + 


**Honeymoon” calendars left. Send 
15 cents for one today. 


HORTON MFG. CO. 


81 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 








We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 












1086 : $2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


*RancE: Atlantic watershed, near the sources of a few rivers flowin ssissippi | 

hed, g into the Mississippi and the 

Mexico, and some of the southern affluents of Hudson Bay, its range being limited eS the aoe Bona Be 
halls of the Alleghanies, except about the Great Lakes, in the northern tributaries of which it abounds 
For habits, method of taking, tackle, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE, 1912. ' 


GRAND PRIZES—For Brook Trout caught with rod and fly between April 1—Oct. 1 

—— ) ape — Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner's name and record of 
ne fish engraved. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod; One Beaverkil ick 
action Fly Reel; One Intrinsic Double Taper - Fly Liner Gas a B. Fiy Book him ag Soar Rapemcelhgy 
dozen ee Trout Flies; 3 Intrinsic Fly Leaders, all made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $31.50 

phage Value $28. One 9% ft. Fly Rod, 53% oz., with agate guides and tip, made by Edward F, 

FOURT D PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co., for Al ie’s Uni ‘ i 
Equipment selected from their catalog to the Value of $20. pt hy FO Ee ee Cong 

FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the 
value of $10, also a Gillette Combination Shaving Set, with razor and case initialed. Total value $18, 

SIXTH GRAND o~ One an a hg ond nickel plated lunch box in wicker carrier with 
winner’s name and event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co., also 2 liv innow > bai 
made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $13.76. Se ee ee ee ee ee 

SPECIAL GRAND PRIZES: For trout caught on live bait or lure other than fly. 

First Prize: To be announced at a later date. 

Second Prize. To be announced at a later date. 

Third Prize: To be announced at a later date. 

Fourth Prize: To be announced at a later date. 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 


Rance: Fresh streams and salt rivers along the Pacific Coast and in the Eastern and Northern States 
where it is taken upon ordinary brook trout tackle. : 

GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Rainbow Trout caught between April 15—October 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner’s name and record of 
the fish engraved; also an order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to the value of $10 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for anything selected from their catalog to the 
value of $10, also one No. 2 axe, 2 gaffs, 2 trout nippers and 2 fish knives made by Marble Arms & 
Mfg. Co. Total value $20. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: One Pneumatic Mattress, made by Pneumatic Mfg. Co., as listed in their 
Catalog A., also 1 Mansfield Fly Book, Alligator, made by Carlos G. Young. Total value $25.50. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod, made by Wm. Mills & Son, value $18. 
FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: One Style D Atlas Dress Trunk or one Style A Auto Trunk at option of winner, 

made by the Belber Trunk & Bag Co. Value 815, 
SIXTH GRAND PRIZE: An order on the Icy Hot Bottle Co., for goods selected from their catalog to 
the value of $10.00, also 2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $12.00. 


BROWN TROUT 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Brown Trout caught between April 15—Sept. 15 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner’s name ard record of 
the fish engraved. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Standard Library of Natural History, published by the University Society; also 
one Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co. ‘Total value $29.50. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: One 7 x 9 double roof Silkoline, Rainproof Tent, made by Eberhardt & Co». 
Value $22.00. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for $10 worth of goods selected from their cata 

log, also one 80 yd. Peerless Casting Reel, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co., total value $20.00. 

FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: An order on the New York Sporting Goods Co, for goods selected from cataloz 
No. 53 to the value of $10.00, also 1 Jarvis Fishing Coat for wear with waders, made by M. B. 
Jarvis Co., and 1 Barnes Folding Landing Net (Aluminum Frame), made by Carlos G. Young. Total 








value $16.00. 
SIXTH GRAND PRIZE: One pair Albion Wading Stockings, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $10.00, 
LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 


Rance: Great Lakes, Eastern Canada and in many similar waters in Maine. For habits, method of taking, 
tackle, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE, 

GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Togue caught between April 1—October 1 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: One No. 11 Bait Rod with cork reversible handle, agate guides and tip in 
glove leather case, made by Horton Mfg. Co., also any one or two articles to be selected from the 
Price List of the Gem Shirt Co., to the value of $10.00, and one pair of Grinnell Reindeere Mittens, 
made by the Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $22.75. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: One 10x12 Wall Tent complete with poles. ropes, etc., made by the 
Indianapolis Tent & Awning Co., also one pair Lyman’s Bow Facing Rowing Gear and Oars, made by 
Lyman Gur Sight Corporation. Total value $20.00, ' 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Man’s Hunter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills, 
also One Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co. Total value $ 0. 

FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: One Boyd Revolving Seat & Shell Box combined, made by the Kennedy Bros. 
Arms Co., also one No. 793 J. Reel 60 yd., German Silver, Agate Jewels, made by the Enterprise 
Mfg. Co. Total value $12.60. : 

SIXTH GRAND PRIZE: $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made_by S. E. Knowles, also 
1 No. 120 Tackle Box with pockets for flies and snelled hooks, made by F. Cortez Wilson, and 2 
live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $11.50. 


ATLANTIC SALMON (Salmo Salar) 
Rance: Atlantic Coast rivers, tributaries of the St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay, and Newfoundland rivers. 
See ANGLER’s GUIDE. Bs ; 
GRAND PRIZES—For the biggest Salmon caught between April 1—August 15 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: To be published later. : . 7 j 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: One English Salmon Fly Case to hold 240 flies, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & 
Co., also order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods from catalog to the value of $10.00. Total value $22.00. 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: To be published later. f 
FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: An order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to the value 0 
$10.00, also One Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. 


Total value $15.00. 
aslaiaiies LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Build a Summer Home 
in a Day 


You can easily erect a Kenyon Take Down 
House on any spot in less thana day. Renta 
little piece of ground at the water’s edge, in 
the woods or on the mountain and commune 
with nature with all the comforts of a real 
home. Comes compact. Easily transferable, 
light in weight and inexpensive. As strong 
and serviceable as any stationary house. 

















Every lover of out-door living will love the Kenyon House. 
One to eight room sizes—Prices: $42.50 to $475. 


AN IDEAL 
OPEN AIR 
ABODE 





Exterior 
iew 









The only truly portable 
house made, Open onall 
sides to fresh air, screened 
against insects and with ample 
provisions for immediate protection 
from bad weather, Consists of a 
heavy water-proofed fabric covering over a 
sturdy frame, secured to a hard wood finished 
and polished flour. Has partitions, doors, win- 
dows, curtains, awnings, and all that a real home 
should have. Perfectly ventilated and sanitary. 
Damp, rodent and vermin proof. Adapted to 
allclimates. Warm in winter—cool in summer. 
Withstands all winds and weather. A perfectly 
practical portable palace—yet inexpensive. 


We have a booklet for you tellingall about the Kenyon Take 
Down House. Will you send forit! Do so right now. 


THE R. L. KENYON COMPANY 
190 Albert Street WAUKESHA, WIS. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
Gimbel Grothers + « « New York gad Philadelphia 

Jordan Marsh & C + Boston, s. 

Woodward & cethoun, e Wothlanton, D.c. 

D. H. Holmes & Co., - New Orleans, La. 

The Fair ee osoage. 5 illinois 
Scruggs Vandervoort & Ba arney DryG is Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Kenyon Seattle Company, 526% Ist Av. o ; Seattle, Washington 
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= Whirling Wonders 


The best artificial baits any fisher- 
man ever trolled. 














The “CHAMPION” like cut, 75c. 









Mr. Jobber and Dealer get busy with your pen and order a supply an d give your trade a chance at these great sellers Leen 4 
will make you warm friends. Send today for price list and color sheet, showing eight different colors, of both the “"Ch amy ion 
and the "*Little Wonder.” 
Mr. Fisherman, they are for sale by all live 
dealers. If your dealer cannot supply you. they 
will be sent on receipt of price by mail prepaid. 

“The minnows you will eventually buy.” 


CLINTON WILT MFG. COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 





_ The “LITTLE WONDER” like cut, 65c. 
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$2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 








SIXTH GRAND PRIZE: One Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle 
Co., also one trophy belt, made by Thomas J. Dunn & Co. Total value $11.00. 


OUNANICHE, OR LAND LOCKED SALMON 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Land Locked Salmon caught between April 1—Oct. 1 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the 
value of $10.00, also one Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case of size to suit winner, made by J. 
Spaulding & Sons Co., and One Pint Janus Bottle and nickel plated lunch box in wicker carrier 
with winner’s name and event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co. Total value $29.00. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: One Hunting Suit made of Impervo waterproof cloth, made by E. A. Arm- 
strong, also an order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected from catalog to the value of $10.00. 
Total value $22.00. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: One No. 14 Fly Rod, agate guide and top, lock band, in glove leather case, 
made by Horton Mfg. Co., also One Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos 
Bottle Co. Total value $15.00. 

FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: One Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by the Stockford Reel Co., 
also one pair of Dean Outdoor Glasses, designed for fishermen to relieve eye Strain, made by Reese & 
Reese. otal value $11.00. é 

SIXTH GRAND PRIZE: One Nelson Sportsman’s Vest, made of English corduroy and leather, made 
by the L. A. Nelson Mfg. Co. Value $10.00, 


BLACK BASS—SMALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 


Rance: Atlantic Slope of the continent east of the Rocky Mountains, occurring in the Great Lakes, the 
upper parts of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi Basins and in the waters north to latitude 47°, west 
to Wisconsin and southward to latitude 33°. Habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Small Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner's name and the record 
of the fish engraved. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: One No. 3 Jeweled Meek Reel, German Silver, capacity 80 yds., of No. 4 
Kingfisher line, made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32.00. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: One Split Bamboo Tournament Bait Casting Rod, made by the Edw. Vom 

ofe Co., also an order on W. J. Jamison for goods selected from catalog to the value of $10.00. 
Total value $27.00. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: An order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows selected from 
catalog to the value of $12.50, also One Takapart Free Spool Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. 
Total value $18.50. 

FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: One two piece Hopatcong Special Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, independent 
handle, agate guides and tip, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $15.00. 

SIXTH GRAND PRIZE: An order on the South Bend Bait Co. for One Anti Back Lash Casting Reel 
and assortment of Bucktail Baits selected from catalog to the value of $2.50, also 2 live minnow tube 
baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $12.00. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZES—lor Bass caught with fly. 

FIRST PRIZE: To be published later. 

SECOND PRIZE: To be published later. 

THIRD PRIZE: To be published later. 

FOURTH PRIZE: To be published later. 


BLACK BASS—LARGE MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 


Rance: Atlantic Slope of the continent cast of the Rocky Mountains; occurring in the Great Lakes, the 
upper part of the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins, the Red River of the North as far as Manitoba 
in latitude 50°, all the rivers of the Southern States from the James to the St. John, and in lower 
streams and bayous connected with the Gulf of Mexico, to Texas, latitude 27°. For habits, method of 
taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GUIDE. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS, NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: One No. 2 Krupp Shot Gun, made by the Ithaca Gun Co. Value $70.00. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: An order on the Moonlight Bait Co. for goods selected from their catalog to 
the value of $10.00, also a No. 33 Bait Casting Rod, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total value $22.00. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: One Standard, two piece, Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, fitted with agates, 
made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20.00, 

FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: An order on Hartung Bros. & Co. for goods selected from their catalog to 
the value of $10.00, also $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. 
Total value $15.00. 

SIXTH GRAND PRIZE: An order on John J. Hildebrandt & Co. for Hildebrandt Spinners to be se- 
lected from catalog to the value of $10.00, and 1 live minnow tube bait, made by A. J. Baldwin. 
Total value $11.00. 

LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between April 1—October 30 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: One Batavia Special Shot Gun, made by the Baker Gun & Forging Co., also 
an order on W. J. Jamison for goods to be selected from catalog to the value of $10.00. Total value 


$28.00. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: One Batavia Automatic Rifle, .22 cal., made by the Baker Gun & Forging 
Co., and an order on the South Bend Bait Co. for one South Bend Anti Back Lash Casting Reel 
and $2.50 worth of Automatic Weedless Hooks to be selected from their catalog assortment, also one 
N. 6 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $23.25. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: An order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows to be selected 
from catalog to the value of $12.50, also 2 doz. improved Van Vleck Forked Barb Black Bass Hooks, 
made by the Van Vleck Hook Co., and $5.00 worth of: Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. 
Knowles. Total value $19.50. 

FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, made by the Clinton Wild 
Mfg. Co., also an order on E. 4: Lockhart & Co. for White Wagtail Witch Baits to be selected from 
catalog to the value of $5.00. otal value $16.20, 


SIXTH GRAND PRIZE: An order on the South Bend Bait Co. for one South Bend Anti Back Lash 
Reel and assortment of Bucktail Baits and Wooden Minnows to be selected from their catalog to the 
value of $2.50. Total value $10.00. 

LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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A Dog Worth Having is Worth 
Right Feeding 
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OUSEHOLD scraps are not fit food for the animal that is your 

children’s playmate and your own most faithful friend and com- 

panion. If you want to treat your dog as he deserves, and at the same 
time make him healthy and active, you must feed him right. 
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Austin’s Dog Bread is the one per- 
+. fect fuod for your dog. It is made 


@ 

of high-grade materials, scientifically 
prepared and baked with the greatest 
care. Everything used in its manu- 
facture (flour, cereals and 
meat) is bought specially THE 
for it. 

It is the oldest Dog BEST FOOD 


Bread made in America. ze); 


The genuine has ‘‘Austin” 
stamped on every piece. Docs 
Austin’s Puppy Bread is 


a food made especially for 
the pet dog and the puppy under six months old. 


Let Us Send You a Sample, Free 


Simply send us your name and address, together with the name 
of your dealer, on a postal and state whether you want to try Austin’s 
Dog Bread or Austin’s Puppy Bread—we will send you a sample 
by return mail. You will find that his dogship will like it, but 
the sample can not prove to you as a thorough trial will how 
good it is for him. A few weeks’ 
diet of Austin’s Dog Bread will 
give him a glossier aul, a Clearer Took for AUSTIN 
eye, and a better digestionthan he ON Eve ry, Cake 
has ever known. 

Start him on Austin’s Dog Bread now — 
the confinement of Winter makes proper 
feeding vital, Get it at your dealer's or 
send for the sample TODAY. 

Austin Dog Bread and 
Animal Food Co. 
205 Marginal Street, Chelsea, Mass. 
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We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 





$2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
PIKE (Esox Lucius) 


To distinguish between pike and muscallonge by the scales on the upper part of the cheek and 
gill cover; the pike has scales on the entire cheek but on the upper of the gill cover only; the muscal- 
longe has scales on the upper part of the cheek and gill cover. 

Rance: Rivers, lakes and ponds from Maine to the Mississippi and in Southern Canada, For habits, 
method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER'’S GUIDE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For Pike caught between May 1—October 30 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE: One Featherweight, takedown rifle, made by the Savage Arms Co. Value $25.00, 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: One 7x7x7 George Shelter Tent, balloon silk, made by George Tent Co., 
also one Veneer Suit Case, made by the National Veneer Products Co., and one pair Reindeer 
Gloves, ventilated or unventilated, made by the Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $20.10. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: An order on the South Bend Bait Co. for one South Bend Anti Back Lash 
Casting Reel and an assortment of Bucktail Baits and Wooden Minnows to be selected from their 
catalog to the value of $2.50, also an order on E, J. Lockhart for White Wagtail Witch Baits selected 
- catalog to the value of $5.00; and $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by 
E. Knowles. Total value $20.00, y 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: Man’s Hunter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills, 
also one ‘‘Meisselbach’’ Automatic Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., and an order on E. J. 
a for White Wagtail Witch Baits to be selected from catalog to the value of $5.00. Total 


1090 





e $16.00, 
Furi “GRAND PRIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, made by the Clinton Wild 
Co., also 1 No, 6 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.20. 
SIXTH’ GRAND PRIZE: 5% dozen assorted sizes and styles of Mayer Double Guard Weedless Hooks 
and Flies and Mayer Weedless Treble Hooks, made by F. B. Granger. Value $10.05. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


RancE: Great Lakes, St. Lawrence River and especially in Canada. (To distinguinh, see Pickerel.) For 
habits, method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER'’S GUIDE. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Muscallonge caught between May 1—October 30 
FIRST GRAND et Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner’s name and the record 


of the fish engraved. 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co. for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping 


Equipment to be selected from catalog to the value of $20.00, also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for 
goods to be selected from their catalog to the value of $10.00. Total value $30.00. 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE: 1 Auto Trunk, made by the National Veneer Products Co., and an order on 


W. J. Jamison for goods to be selected from catalog to the value of $10.00. Total value $22.00 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: To be announced later. 
FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: To be announced later. 
SIXTH GRAND PRIZE: One Leslie Safety Razor, made by the Leslie Mfg. Co., also one Sportsman's 
Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $10. 


JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Fresh Water Game Fish of its species caught between 
April 1—October 30 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: To be announced later. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: One Junior Reflex Camera, made by the Reflex Camera Co., also one No. 1 
Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14.25. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: Choice between a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made 
by Bird Jones & Kenyon, also one No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass 
Co., and 2 pairs of Sure Step Creepers, for attaching to shoes, made by the Norlund Mfg. Co. 
Total value $8.45. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: 1 Tri-part Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., also 2 pairs of Sure 
Step Creepers, for attaching to shoes, made by the Norlund Mfg. -—” and one No. 5 Kraemer Path 
finder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $6.20 


Salt Water Game Fish 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 
Rance: Gulf of Mexico and north to Nova Scotia, For habits, method of taking, etc., see ANGLER’s GuIDE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For Bluefish caught between May 1—October 30 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: An order on the Carborundum Co. for goods selected from their catalog to 
th . yeree of $10.00, also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co. Total value 


$12 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: One Surbrug Best Make Briar Root Pipe, made by the Surbrug Co., one 
Alaska Hunting Jacket, made by George F. Webber, one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, pa by the 
Wulff Mfg. Co., and one No. 5 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. 
Total value $13.25. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: One Invincible Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one piece and 
independent butt, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co., one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by Wulff 
Mfg. Gos aan? one No. 4 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total 
value 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: To be announced later. 

FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: To be announced later. 

SIXTH GRAND PRIZE: To be announced Jater. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Weakfish caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: One Pocket Tool Kit containing 18 articles, made b _— Zinn, also one 
Hunting Coat, made any size, made by the Mead Mfg. Co. Total value $14. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Four 1 Ib. cans of Arcadia Smoking Tobacco and dl best make Surburg 
Briar Root Pipe, made by the Surbrug Co., also one No. 4 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the 
U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14.00, 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: An order on the David T. Abercrombie Co. for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping 
Equipment to be selected from their catalog to the value of $10.00, also one No. 3 Kraemer Path- 
finder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12.00. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: One Invincible Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one piece 
and <xr-o butt, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co., also one No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, 
made b J. S. Compass Co. Value $10.25, 


el 
FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: o be announced later. 
SIXTH GRAND PRIZE: To be announced later. 
LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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Perfection 
Bird Houses 


1) 8 Big Pictures 


Purple Martin 


Nest- boxes for 
Wrens, Swallows, | —. 
Bluebirds, Chicka- 


dees, etc. Illustra- 
ted literature and 








catalogue 10c. O every reader of this magazine 
Jacobs Bird HouseCo. I who is interested in nature and ani- 
404 So. Washington Street mals and outdoor life we shall be 

Waynesburg. Pa. pleased to send, without charge, 8 beau- 











tiful pictures of outdoor subjects, retail- 
ing at 50 cents each. They are printed 
THE GEM PATENT on heavy art paper without lettering, 
BLOOD-PROOF and are unusual examples of the modern 
HUNTING COAT art of wild-life photography. Framed at 
Leth ot your off henting moderate cost, they will make excellent 
coat. This one can’t spot decorations for your home, or they can 
or rot. Patent Blood- be used just as they are. Size 1034 x 734 
Proof Game Pocket keeps inches 
Coat clean. Patent Bi- eee 
sected Lining makes Game 
Pocket reversible, clean- W W 
able. Don’t waste money HY E MAKE THIS OFFER 
on perishable coats with 








disty game pocket. Write We send these pictures to advertise 

for Catalog; full descrip- our STANDARD LIBRARY OF NAT- 

tion and samples desirable URAL HISTORY which has just been 

ann aaa eee anh completed after years of labor and at 
. 2 2w nse ~ 23 = 1e 9 

256 W. 5th St., Dayton, Ohio great expense. It contains over 2,000 





illustrations frem actual photographs— 
secured in many cases by special expedi- 
tions to foreign lands. It gives in un- 
| technical language the salient facts about 


animals and is enlivened with many an 
anecdote and tale of adventure in the 
a field. 
i | NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER 
3 & ONE Your application for the picture im- 
poses no obligation to purchase the Li- 


brary. We forward the pictures, with a 


description of the books, by mail post- 
paid. You willnot be bothered by agents 
or canvassers. Mail the accompanying 


coupon promptly. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York City 





To get 3 oz. of “*3-in-One”’ oil free 
buy a new size 50c bottle. It contains 
8 oz. or 8 times as much as the dime 
bottle! Saves you money just the same 


ae Eek aqves yout oan) THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York 


lubricates, cleans, polishes and pre- 











vents rust all at once. Makes maga- LEASE send me, postpaid, the 8 pic- 
zine—trigger—shell extractor—hammer tures you offer, with a description of 
et on Sao }-- py the “Standard Library of Natural His- 
Removes burnt powder residue. Won't tory.” It is understood that the sending 
gum—dry out—or_ collect oe pa | of this coupon does not in any way obli- 
Wuyi ted dases vaneaanat || gate me Fa 8. 2-9 
facturers. Name 

Send for FREE liberal sample and INATIIC ce eereeeeeeeee eeeeeeeee eee eee eee 
‘*3-in-One’’ Dictionary. FREE Address 
LIBRARY SLIP given with each bottle. } LACGQTOCSS 2c ceccces eee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee 

F) 

“3.IN-ONE” OIL CO. AEA ok VEER sessile 
152 New St., New York City 





We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 











1092 $2000,00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


Rance: The Gulf of St. Lawrence to Gulf of Mexico. For habits, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GuIDE. 
GRAND PRIZES—For Striped Bass caught between May 1—October 30 


oj Pag cogs ae: Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner’s name and the record 
e fish engrave: 
SECOND Vous 600 One Geneva Superior Binocular Field Glass, made by the Geneva Optical 
Co. iu 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one piece and 
spring butt, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13.00 . 

—— oe pp oy age mel ~ oe ay at, for anything selected from catalog to the 
value o also one °. raem ‘at » b h - & 
+e siz'06, er nder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. 

FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: To be announced later. 

SIXTH GRAND PRIZE: To be announced later. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 
Rance: Carolinas, in Florida, and the Gulf of Mexico and in the surf on the New Jersey Coast. For 
habits, method of taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE. 
GRAND PRIZES for biggest Channel Bass caught between April 1—October 30 
ae og may tonmon i Record Loving Cup specially designed, with the winner’s name and the record 
he fish engrave: 
. _— PRIZE: Hand made, Salt Water Split Bamboo Rod, made by John F. Seger. Value 





$25. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one piece and 
spring butt, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $13.00, 

sats =A GRAD PRIZE: Four boxes of MILO cigarettes (100 in box), made by the Surburg Co. 
alu 

FIFTH GRAND PRIZE: To be announced lIater. 

SIXTH GRAND PRIZE: To be announced later. 


BLACKFISH (Tautoga) 


Rance: St. John, N. B., to Charleston, S. C. For habits, method of taking, tackle, etc., see ANGLER’s GuIDR. 
GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Blackfish caught between May 1—October 30 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE: One of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co. Value $2.25. 

Addition to be announced later. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: Choice between a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made 
by Bird, Jones & Kenyon, also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co., and 
one Twinplex Razor Stropper, made by the Twinplc.; Sales Co. Total value $11.00. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: To be announced later. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: To be announced later. 


TUNA (Orcynus thynnus)—Atlantic Coast Division 


Rance: Avalon to Long Point, Santa Catalina and Atlantic coast. For habits, method of taking, tackle, 
fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE. 

GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Tuna caught on Atlantic Coast, January 1, 1912—1913 

eer j ag > er Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engrave 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: An order on Schoverling, Daly & Gales for fishing tackle to be selected from 
their catalog to the value of $10.00; also one Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case, size to suit the 
winner, made by J. Spaulding & Son’s Co. Total value $20.0 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: One half dozen Life Preserver Pillows or made-to-order boat cushions to the 
value of $9.00, made by the R. L. Kenyon Co., also one Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by 
the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $14. 60. 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected from their catalog to 
the value of $10.00, 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For exceeding Mr. J. K. L. Ross’s record of 680 Ibs.—One Special Tuna 

Reel, size 9/0, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $65.00, 


TUNA—Pacific Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For Tuna caught on the Pacific Coast January 1, 1912—1913 

FIRST GRAND PRIZE: Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: One Pint Janus Bottle and nickel plated lunch box in wicker carriage with 
winner’s name and event engraved, made by the Janus Vacuum Goods Co. Value $9.00. Addition 
to be announced later. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: I doz. Improved Van Vleck Forked Barb Hooks, made by the Van Vleck 
Hook Co., also an order on am bey & Imbrie for goods to be selected from their catalog to the value 
of $10.00. Total value $15.00 

FOURTH GRAND PRIZE: To be announced later. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For exceeding Tuna Club record for a Tuna weighing more than 251 Ibs., 
One Split Bamboo Rod, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $25.00. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For largest Tuna taken on 3-6 tackle. Solid Silver Medal with the name of 
winner and record of fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. 


TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 


Rance: Western Atlantic and in the Gulf of Mexico, including Mexican Coast. For habits, method of 
taking, tackle, fishing laws, open seasons, etc., see ANGLER’S GUIDE. 

GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Tarpon caught between Jan. 1, 1912, and Jan. 1, 1913 

sone j GRAND PRIZE: Record Loving Cup specially designed with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. 

SECOND GRAND PRIZE: 1 doz. Improved Van Vleck Forked Barb Tarpon Hooks mounted, made by 
the Van Vleck Hook Co., also one No. 26 Tarpon Rod, cork handle made by the Horton Mfg. Co. 
Total value $19.C0. 

THIRD GRAND PRIZE: One Greenheart hand-made Tarpon Rod, full German Silver mounted, made by 
Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $12.50, 

FOURTH GRAND — An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected from their catalog 
to the value of $10. 

SPECIAL HONOR SRIZE—For largest Tarpon taken on 3-6 tackle. Solid Gold Medal with winner’s 
name and record of the fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. Value $12.00. 























L. C. IVORY 


Charter member of the Camp Fire Club and one of the present 
board of governors. Mr. Ivory has always been one of the most 
active workers for wild life in the Club. 























See page 1105 


“HEAP GOOD MEDICINE” 
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